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ATTENTION IS CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE S8UBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY IS THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. : 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 
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HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 


No. 54 Broadway, 


aND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORREOT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 








PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

§" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 


MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
ew York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I’m afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success ss 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 


cluding Chickering and #, AT EXTREMELY Low 
FOR ©. 





—— 


| Prick 10 Cents. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
or 
LEGHORN, CHIP, AND 
ENGLISH STRAW 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


iN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 


LADIES’ 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
ASLO, 
BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 


EXCELLENT QUALITY, 


$1 EACH AND UPWARD. 


PLEask CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AVE., 9TH AND 1OTH-STS. 


Paris Millinery. 
ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


EUROPEAN & AMERICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 


592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall 8t. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 
THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRING WATERS 
OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
[ygRS FOR THE USE OF PERsoNs oF Con- 
* ‘STIPATED Hasir. 


—_ 





They act promptly and pl ly, without pi 4 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not 00 cathartic,—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 


Every GenvurnE Bortie or Conaress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘‘C”’ RAISED ON THE GLAss. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


we 
MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mra. Mary J, Holmes, 
one of the very best and most speuveting books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Van | — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 





ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
OrpHevs C. KERR Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 es. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 





LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic are Ballad, with comic 
—_ a illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
cents, 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Waar I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a ib] 5 ag bly-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and dee) ly interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 





A LOST LIFE. 


By Emity H. Moorz—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are ler ge YY from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emi ly H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mi onette,’’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.60 


BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over —. Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
ublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Mirlam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby’s Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 
and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


The most exquisite 





LIFE AND DEATH. 
A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti- 
fully seiaeed and “bound in bevelled boards. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 
A brilliant new novel by John Estci Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books—** Hilt 
to Hilt”—** Hammer and Rapier ’—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


Ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 








94 Chambers, St., New York City. 





New York. 
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THE ALBION 





[June 8, 1871 





MONMOUTH PARK, 


LONG BRANCH, 


July Meeting 
WILL 
COM™MENCE JULY 4; 
And continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY_4. 


First’ Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase fo 
all ages ; about three miles over a fair —e course 
welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se 
cond horse, $200 ;,third: horse, $100. % 


Second Race.—Trial Purse $600, for all ages ; @ath 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, « vaine 
$2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one and a 
half miles ;jclosed with 31 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


Firat Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and the 
third $50 ont of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second borse $100, third boree $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages; Purse $500; 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 
71,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5ibs. ; 

‘or $500 101bs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $60 each, p. p.,, for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half ; 
closed with 24 nominations. 


Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value | ange 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, i p., for all 
ages; to carry 100lbs.; mares and geld ngs allowed 
Sle. : the second to receive ard the third $100 
out ofthe stakes ;,two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions. 





FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
5lbs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, ‘or 
all ages; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution jof 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
$500, third horse $250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Parse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses of all ages; those beaten once allowed 5ibs. ; 
twice, 10lbs.: purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. . Tweed; one 
and a half miles, 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Race—Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles ; mse ; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100. 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of each, p. P for 
colts and fillies three years old ; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Sibs. extra; the second to re- 
ceive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two miles; closed with 27 nominations. 





August Meeting 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 


And Continue Five Days. 





FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Firet Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
two miles, over efght hurdles ; $500 to first horse. $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 
Second Race—Trial Purse. for all a ; one 
$00. first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 
0. 


Third Race.—The Continental Hote) Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 eac! . p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; to carry 95 Bs. fillies 
and geldings allowed 3ibs.; the to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations. 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 


First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $0 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and filles; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all a : 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed 5ibs. ; $750 allowed 
Tibs. ; $500 allowed I4lbs, ; any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 

Third Race.—The Mansion Honse Stakes, valne 

1,000, added toa sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 

our-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 

200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 

eats; closed with 12 nominations. 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


First Race —The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p.p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Slbs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 ont of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting ; first horse, 

; second horse, ; third horse, $0. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1, ad- 
ded to a sweepstakes of y Py Pe £32 
to receive $300, find the third $150 out of the stakes ; 


three miles; closed with 16 nominations, 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 
First Race.—The August Stakes value '$500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to carrry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 


‘| mile ; closed with 14 nominations. 
Second 


Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 


‘| added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts ‘and 
|| fillies three renee ; the second to receive $200 and 


the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—SeHing Purse, $500 ; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles ; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight ; at $1,500, to be allow- 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. ; at $750, 10 Ibs.; at $500, 
141bs; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, ° 

FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY,"AUG. 5. 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages:, 
about three miles overa fair hunting course; parse 

1,(00% first horse, "$900; second horse, $150; third 

orse, $50; toname and close at 1 o'clock P.M., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all 5fes ; 
mile heats ; to close and name by 4 P.M. on the day 

receding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Purse Race $1,500; for all ages; dash 
of four miles ; first horse, :31,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, re (winners excluded) ; mile_and a half. 

No entry fee charged to purses. 

In all cases where there isa division of ithe purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Uader'new’arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and returning, will .be un- 


equalled. 
AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Wm. E. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. 








As RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
leads all others as an instruction book for the Piano- 
forte, so 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR 

REED ORGANS 
Is the most popular of all books used in learning to 
play on these}favorite instruments. 

Mr. ke is a fine musician and brilliant organist, 
and, in this work, displays good taste as well as talent 
in combining good music with well graded and tho- 


rough instruction. 
Price $2.50. Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


~ Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘I'ree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quaotities ; aleo Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenes, &c., by saail, 
repaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50e. Priced 
escriptive org sent to any plain addiess, pratis. 
Agents wanted. olesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth Mass. Established in 1842. 








ACENTS WANTED. 





$250 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
“0 Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

ACHINE. Has the UNDPR-PEED, makes the 
* Lock Stitcn”’ (alike on both sides), and is 
PULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
wiLetnae Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IlL., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $10 Per Day. ,MEN, . 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GrorGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine.” 


AGENTS WANTED—( A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! | 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful invi ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 TO $20 A DAY! 


Do you want a situation as salesman at or near home, 
to sell our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines to 
last for ever. Don’t miss this chance. Sample free, 
Address Hudson River Wire Works, 7% William St. 
N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago. . 


LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. ¥ 


CEREAL 


‘0 THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant emp oy- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and giris earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 

e this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Prorie's ComPanton—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all cont free 

y mail. ler, if you want permanent, profitable 


work, 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the ant.exed terms :— 


The ALgion with any one of four Chrvmos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The AtBion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
a eee ee .. 6.00 


The ALgion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. But delay must oc- 
cur in their delivery, as the first set is now entirely ex- 
hausted. The following is a list of the engravings 
of which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
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LaNDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
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Wanpesrorp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 38x25, 
Wikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, ! 22x30. 
Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 18x21. 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
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The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
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from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
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HELMBOLD’S 
GRAPE PILL. 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 
In these months. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Cures the worst form of Biood Diseases. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Beautifies the Complexion. 

All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
ekin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 


ONE BOTTLE IS EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE}, 
AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 

LISBON DIET DRINK. 
TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 

A PLEASANT, SAFE, &ND AGREEABLE CATHARTIC. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 
MEDICINE IS NEEDED. 

Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
HARMLESS TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 

PURGATIVE, 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pill 


Is NOT A PATENTED PILL. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 
ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 
HOW TO PROCEED 
IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
TO INSURE 
NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 
Purchase two bottles of HELMBOLD’s SARSAPARILLA 


and one box of PILLs—worRTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


No better investment can be made for so small a 
sum. 





To dispel any impression or prejudice that migh 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through advertising, and that 
T am and have been a Druggist for a period of twenty 
years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter ; 


(From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 

World.) 

Novembor 4, 1854 

“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold; he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence, and was 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. I have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.” 
WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 
Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia. 





The Pill I have thought of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years. 

They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inviting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label, 
wrapper—all show with what care they have been pre- 
pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and I am really proud 
of them. 

Instead of the nauseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes, 
and made generally or offered by those having no ex- 
pefience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedieut 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drug Store, 594 Broadway, New York. 
Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twen 
ty-ninth street, New York. 

Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadel- 





$9 Park Row, New York. 


phia, and 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 
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PASSING. 


The sun-motes glint across the eaves, 
The light dust flickers on the leaves, 
Calm is the sea, the heaven blue, 
The roses blush the trellis through. 


The barley-beards grow full and white, 
Day lingers into hours of night, 

The babbling brook is low and still, 
And scarce can feed the toiling mill. 


The summer glow is in the air, 

The hay-fields yield an incense rare, 
On the green earth, in sky above, 

A halo gleams of life and love. 


O happy days, O summer time, 

O dreaming youth, in golden prime : 
All that is bright, and pure, and sweet, 
Shines when ye twain together meet! 


*Tis so, and so ‘twill ever be, 

Youth plucks the blossom from the tree : 
That which it sows, long years give root, 
But only few may taste the fruit. 


And we who passed long since our prime, 
And bear the wrinkled stamp of time, 
Look on and smiie, look on and sigh, 
Lock in our breasts the reason why. 

—All the Year Round. 


Citiaaiiaaiaaiaitale 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XIII.—OPEN TREASON. 


The ball began, and without the assistance of Mr. Fairfax 
—much to my lady’s indignation. Sbe was scarcely consoled 
by the praises and compliments she received on the subject 
of her arrangements and decorations; but these laudations 
were so unanimous and so gratifying, that she did at last 
forget Mr. Fairfax’s defection in the delight of such perfect 
success. 

The Duke—the one sovereign magnate of that district—a 
tall grand-looking old man with white hair, even deigned to 
be pleased and surprised by what she had done. 

“ But then you have such a splendid platform to work 
upon,” he said ; “ I don’t think we have a place in Yorkshire 
that can compare with Hale. You had your decorators from 
London, of course ?” 

“ No, indeed, your grace,” replied my lady, sparkling with 
delighted pride; “and if there is anything I can boast of, it 
is that. red wanted me to send for London people, and 
have the thing done in their wholesale manner—put myself 
entirely into their hands, give them carte blanche, and so on ; 
so that, till the whole business was finished, I shouldn’t have 
known what the place was to be like; but that is just the 
kind of arrangement I detest. So I sent for one of my Hol- 
borough men, told him my ideas, gave him a few preliminary 
sketches, and after a good many consultations and discus- 
sions, we arrived at our present notion. * Abolishevery glim- 
mer of gas, I said, ‘and give me plenty of flowers and wax- 
candles. The rest is mere matter of detail.’” 

Everything was successful; Miss Granger's prophecy of 
cold weather was happily unfulfilled. The night was un- 
usually still and sultry,a broad harvest moon steeping ter- 
races and gardens in tender mellow light; not a breath to 
stir the wealth of blossoms, or to flutter the draperies of the 
many windows, all wide open to the warm night—a night of 
summer at the beginning of autumn. 

Clarissa found herself in great request for the dances, and 
danced more than she had done since the days of her school- 
girl waltzes and polkas in the playroom at Belforet. It was 
about an hour after the dancing had begun, when Lady 
Laura brought her no less a partner than Mr. Granger, who 
had walked a solemn quadrille or two witha stately dowager, 
and whose request was very surprising to Clarissa. She had 
one set of quadrilles, however, unappropriated on her card, 
and expressed herself at Mr. Granger's disposal for that parti- 
cular dance, and then tripped away, to be whirled round the 
great room by one of her military partners. 

Daniel Granger stood amongst the loungers at one end of 
the room, watching that erial revolving figure. Yes, Lady 
Laura was right ; she was very lovely. In all his life he had 
never before paid much heed to female loveliness, any more 
than to the grandeurs and splendors of nature, or anything 
beyond the narrow boundary of his own successful common- 
place existence. But in this girl’s face there was something 
that attracted his attention, and dwelt in his memory when 
he was away from her; perhaps, after all, it was the result of 
her position rather than her beauty. It was natural that he 

should be interested in her, poor child; and he had robbed 
her of her home, or it would seem so to her, no doubt; and 
she had let him see that she set an exaggerated value on 
that lost home, that she clung to it with a morbid senti- 
mentality. 

Ms should not wonder if she hates me,” he said to him- 
se 


He had never thought as much about her father, but then 
certainly he had never been brought into such close contact 
with her father. 

He waited quietly for that appointed quadrille, declining a 
dance in which Lady Laura would have enlisted him, and 
keeping a close watch upon Clarissa during the interval. 
What a gay butterfly creature she seemed to-night! He could 
scarcely fancy this was the same girl who had spoken so 
mournfully of her lost home in the library that afternoon. 
He looked from her to his daughter for a moment, comparing 
the two: Sophia resplendent in pink areophane and pearls, 
and showing herself not above the pleasures of a polka; 
eminently a fine young woman, but 6, of what a different 
clay from that other one! 

nce Miss Fermor, passing the rich man on the arm of her 
partner, surprised the watchful gray eyes with a new look in 
them—a look that was neither cold nor stern. 

“ So, my gentleman,” thought the lively Lizzie, “is it that 
way your fancies are drifting? It was t you suspected of 





dangerous designs the other day, Miss Granger. Take care 
your papa doesn’t fall into a deeper pitfall. I-should like to 
see him marry again, if it were only to take down. that great 
pink creature’s insolence.” Whereby it will be seen that Miss 
Granger was not so popular among her contemporaries as, in 
the serenity of her self-possessed soul, she was wont to ima- 
gine herself. 

The quadrille began presently, and Clarissa walked through 
its serious mazes with the man whom she was apt to consider 
the enemy of her race. She could not help wondering a little 
to find herself in this position, and her replies to Mr. 
anes commonplace remarks were somewhat mechani- 
cal. 

Once he contrived to bring the conversation round to Ar- 
den Court. 

“It would give me so much pleasure to see you there as 
my daughter's guest,” he said, in a warmer tone than was 
usual to him, “and I really think you would be interested in 
her parish-work. She has done wonders in a small way.” 

4 Phare no doubt. You are very kind,” faltered Clarissa ; 
“ but Ido not in the least understand how to manage pet le as 
Miss Granger does, and I could not bear to come to the Court. 
I wasso happy there with my brother, and now that he is 
gone, and that fey forbidden even to mention his name, the 
associations of the place would be too painful.” 

Mr. Granger grew suddenly grave and silent. 

“ Yes, there was that business about the brother,” he 
thought to himself; “a bad business no doubt, or the father 
would never have turned him out of doors—something very 
queer perhaps. A strange set these Lovels evidently. The 
father a spendthrift, the son perhaps something worse.” 

And then he looked down at Clarissa, and thought again 
how lovely she was, and pitied her for her beauty and her 
helplessness—the daughter of such a father, the sister of such 
a brother. 

“But she will marry well, of course,” he said to himself, 
just as George Fairfax had done; “all these young fellows 
seem tremendously struck by her. I suppose she is the 
prettiest girl in the room. She will make a good match, I 
daresay, and get out of her father’s hands. It must bea 
dreary life for her in that cottage, with a selfish disappointed 
man.’ 

The night waned, and there was no George Fairfax. Lady 
Geraldine bore herself bravely, and danced a good deal more 
than she would have done, had there not been appearances to 
be kept up. She had to answer a great many questions about 
her lover, and she answered all with supreme frankness. He 
was away in Scotland with some bachelor friends, enjoying 
himself no doubt. He had promised to be with them to- 
night, and hac broken his promise; that was all—she was 
not afraid of any accident. 

“T daresay he found the first of the grouse-shooting too 
attractive,” she said coolly. 

After supper, while the most determined of the waltzers 
were still spinning round to a brisk deux temps of Charles 
d’Albert’s, Clarissa was fain to tell the last of her partners 
she could dance no more. 

“Tam not tired of the ball,” she said; “ I like looking on, 
but I really can’t dance another step. Do go and get some 
one else for this waltz; I know you are dying to dance it.” 

This was to the devoted Captain Westleigh, a person with 
whom Miss Lovel always felt very much at home. 

“ With you,” he answered tenderly. “ But if you mean to 
sit down, I am at your service. I would not desert you for 
worlds. And you really are looking a little pale. Shall we 
find some pleasanter place? That inner room looks deliciously 
cool.” 

He offered his arm to Clarissa, and they walked slowly 
away towards a small room at the end of the saloon; a room 
which Lady Laura had arranged with an artful eye to effect, 
leaving it almost in shadow. There were only a few wax 
candles glimmering here and there among the cool dark 
foliage of the ferns and pitcher-plants that filled every niche 
and corner, and the moonlight shone full into the room 
through a wide window that opened upon a stone balcony a 
few feet above the terrace. 

“Tf I am left alone with her for five minutes, I am sure I 
shall propose,” Captain Westleigh thought, on beholding the 
soft secluded aspect of this apartment, which was untenanted 
when he and Clarissa entered it. 

She sank down upon a sofa near the window, more 
thoroughly tired than she hed confessed. This long night's 
dancing and excitement was quite a new thing to her. It 
was nearly over now, and the reaction was coming, bringing 
with it that vague sense of hopelessness and disappointment 
which had so grown upon her of late. She had abandoned 
herself fully to the enchantment of the ball, almost losing 
the sense of her own identity in that brilliant scene. But 
self-consciousness came back to her now, and she remembered 
that she was Clarissa Lovel, for whom life was at best a dreary 
business. 

“Can I get you anything ?” asked the Captain, alarmed by 
her pallor. 

“Thanks, you are very kind. If it would not be too much 
trouble—I know the refreshment-room is a long way off— 
but I should be glad of a little water.” 

“Tl get some directly. But I really am afraid you are ill,” 
said the Captain, looking at her anxiously, scarcely liking to 
leave her for fear she should faint before he came back. 

“No, indeed, I am not ill—only very tired. If you'll let 
me rest here a little without talking.” 

She half closed her eyes. There was a dizziness in her 
head very much like the pees stage of fainting. 

“My dear Miss Lovel, I should be a wretch to bore you. 
I'll go for the water this moment.” 

He hurried away. Clarissa at a long weary sigh, and 
that painful dizziness passed off in some degree. All she 
wanted was air, she thought, if there had been any air to be 
got that sultry night. She rose from the sofa presently, and 
went out upon the balcony. Below her was the river; nota 
ripple upon the water, not a breath stirring the rushes on the 
banks. Between tbe balcony and the river there was a broad 
battlemented walk, and in the embrasures where cannon had 
once been there were great stone vases of geraniums and 
dwarf roses, which seemed only masses of dark foliage in the 
moonlight. 

The Captain was some little time gone for that glass of 
water. Clarissa had forgotten him and his errand as she sat 
upon a bench in the balcony with her elbow leaning on the 
broad stone ledge, looking down at the water and thinking 
of her own life—thinking what it might have been if every- 
thing in the world had been different. 

A sudden step on the walk below startled her, and a low 
voice said, 

“T would I were a glove upon that hand, that I might kiss 
that cheek.” 

She knew the voice directly, but was not less startled at 
hearing it just then, The step came near her, and in the 





next moment a dark figure had swung. itself lightly upward 
from the path below, and George Fairfax was seated on the 
angle of the massive balustrade. 

“Juliet!” he said, in the same low voice, “ what put it into 
your head to play Juliet to-night? As if you were not 
Sengesaus enough without that.” 

“ Mr. Fairfax, how could you startle me so? Lady Laura 
has been expecting you all the evening.” 

“TI suppose so. But you don’t imagine I’ve been hiding in 
the garden all the evening, like the man in Tennyson's Maud ? 
I strained heaven and earth to be here in time; but there 
was a breakdown between Edinburgh and Carlisle. Nothing 
very serious: an engine-driver knocked about a little, anda 
few passengers shaken and bruised more or less, but I es- 
caped unscathed, and had to cool my impatience for half a 
dozen hours at a dingy little station where there was no re- 
freshment for body or mind but a brown jug of tepid water 
and a big Bible. There I stayed till I was picked up by the 
night-mail, and here lam. I think I shall stand absolved by 
my lady when she reads the account of my perils in to-mor- 
row’s papers. People are just going away,I suppose. It 
would be useless for me to dress and put in an appearance 
now.’ 

“T think Lady Laura would be glad to see you. She has 
been very anxious, I know.” 

“ Her sisterly cares shall cease before she goes to sleep to- 
night. She shall be informed that I am in the house; and I 
will make my peace to-morrow morning.” 

He did not go away, however, and Clarissa began to feel 
that there was something embarrassing in her position. 
He had stepped lightly across the balustrade, and had seated 
himself very near her, looking down at her face. 

“Clarissa, do you know what has happened tome since I 
have been away from this place ?” 

She looked up at him with an alarmed expression. It was 
the first time he had ever uttered her Christian name, but his 
tone was so serious as to make that a minor question. 

“ You cannot guess, Isuppose,” he went on. “ Lhave made 
a discovery—a most perplexing, most calamitous discovery.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“T have found out that I love you.” 

Her hand was lying on the broad stone ledge. 
in his firm grasp, and held it as he went on: ; 

“ Yes, Clarissa ; I had my doubts before I went away, but 
thought I was master of myself in this, as I have been in 
other things, and fancied myself strong enough to strangle 
the serpent. But it would not be strangled, Clarissa; it has 
wound itself about my heart, and here I sit by your side dis- 
honored in my own sight, come what may—bound to one 
woman and loving another with all my soul—yes, with all 
my soul. What am Ito do?” 

“ Your duty,” Clarissa answered, in a low steady voice. ' 

Her heart was beating so violently that she wondered at 
her power to utter those two words. What was it that she 
felt—anger, indignation? Alas,no! Pride, delight, rapture, 
stirred that undlisciplined heart. She knew now what was 
wanted to make her life bright and happy ; she knew now 
that she had loved George Fairfax almost from the first. 
And her own duty—the duty she was bound in honor to per- 
form—what was that? Upon that question she had not a 
moment’s doubt. Her duty was to resign him without a mur- 
mur; never to let him know that he had touched her heart. 
Even after having done this, there would be much left to her 
—the knowledge that he had loved her. 

“My duty! what is that?’ he asked im a hoarse hard 
voice. “To carry out my word to Geraldine, whatsoever 
misery 1t may bring upon both of us? Iam not one of those 
saints who think of everybody’s happiness before their own, 
Clarissa. I am very human, with all humanity’s selfishness. 
I want to be happy. I want a wife for whom I can feel 
something more than a cold well-bred liking. I did not 
think that it was in me to feel more than that. I thought [ 
had outlived my capacity for loving, wasted the strength of 
my heart’s youth on worthless fancies, spent all my patrimon 
of affection; but the light shines on me again, and T thank 
God that it is so. Yes, Clarissa, come what may, I thank m 
God thatIam not so old aman in heart and feeling as 
thought myself.” 

Clarissa tried to stem the current of his talk, with her heart 
still beating stormily, but with an outward semblance of ex- 
ceeding calmness. 

“T must not hear you talk in this wild way, Mr. Fairfax,” 
she said. “T feel as if I had been guilty of a sin against Lady 
Geraldine in having listened so long. But I cannot for a mo- 
ment think you are in earnest.” 

“Do not play the jesuit, Clarissa. 
earnest.” 

“Then the railway accident must have turned your brain, 
and Ican only hope that to-morrow morning will restore 
your reason.” 

“Well, lam mad, if you like—madly in love with you. 
What amIto do? If with some show of decency I can 
recover my liberty—by an appeal to Lady Geraldine’s gene- 
rosity, for instance—believe me, I shall not break her heart; 
our mutual regard is the calmest, coolest sentiment possible— 
if I can get myself free from this engagement, will you be 
my wife, Clarissa ?” 

“No; a thousand times no.” 

. You don’t care for me, then? The ‘madness is all on my 
side? 

“The madness—if you are really in earnest, and not carry- 
ing on some absurd jest—is all on your side.” 

“Well, that seems hard. I was vain enough to think 
otherwise. I thought so strong a feeling on one side could 
not co-exist with perfect indifference on the other. 1 fancied 
there was something like predestination in this, and that my 
wandering unwedded soul had met its other half—it’s an old 
Greek notion, you know, that men and women were made in 

airs—but I was miserably mistaken, I suppose. How many 
overs have you rejected since you left school, Miss Lovel?” 
he asked with a short bitter laugh. ‘“ Geraldine herself could 
not have given me my quietus more coidly.” 

He was evidently wounded to the quick, being a creature 
spoiled by easy conquests, and would have goue on perhaps 
in the same angry strain, but there was a light step on the 
floor within, and Lady Laura Armstrong came quickly 
towards the balcony. 

“My dearest Clary, Captain Westleigh tells me that you are 
quite knocked up—” she began; and then recognizing the 
belated traveller, cried ont, “George Fairfax! Is it possi- 
ble?” 

“George Fairfax, my dear Lady Laura, and not quite so 
base a deiinquent as he seems. I must plead guilty to push- 
ing matters to the last limit; but I made my plans to be here 
at seven o’clock this evening, and should inevitably have ar- 
rived at that hour, but fora smash between Edinburgh and 
Carlisle.” 

“An agcident! Were you hurt?” 


He took it 


You know that I am in 
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“ Not so much as shaken; but the breakdown lost me half 
a dozen hours. We were stuck for no end of time at a din, 
little station whose name I forget, and when I did reac 
Carlisle, it was too late for any train to bring me on, except 
the night-mail, which does not stop at Holborough. I had to 

t from York, and arrived about ten minutes ago—too late 
or anything except to prove to you that I did make heroic 
efforts to keep my word.” 

“And how, in goodness’ name, did you get here, to thls 
room, without my seeing you ?” 

“From the garden. Finding myself too late to make an 
appearance in the ball-room, —_, round the premises, 
listening to the sounds of revelry within; and then seeing 
Miss Lovel alone here—playing Juliet without a Romeo—1 
_— so bold as to accost her and charge her with a message 

‘or you.” 
“You are amazingly considerate; but I really cannot for- 
ve you for having ae return to the last moment. 
ou have quite spoilt Geraldine’s evening, to say nothing of 
the odd lock your absence must have to our friends. I shall 
tell her yoa have arrived, and I suppose that is a!l I can do. 
You must want some supper, by the bye: yon’ll find plenty 
of people in the dining-room.” 

“No, thanks; I some cold chicken and coffee at Car- 
lisle. [ll ring for a soda-and-brandy when I get to my own 
room, and that’s all I shall do to-night. Good-night, Lady 
Laura ; good-night, Miss Lovel.” 

(To be continued.) 
—— >—_— 


SECRETS OF BEAUTY. 


Next to complexion and hair, what is more beautiful than 
a good set of teeth? “Next!” I ought rather to have 
placed the teeth at the head of secrets of beauty. Yet, 
no; for there are no secrets respecting these to divulge. 
Cleanliness and a healthy digestion are the only means ¥ 
which teeth can be preserved. By the same rule that 
decried cosmetics for the face and washes for the hair, so 
do I now decry odontos and dentifrices, many of which 
have caused teeth to decay —- before they otherwise 
would have done, had nature been left to herself. Eau-de- 
cologne should also be avoided for general use ; myrrh is 
greatly to be preferred, a few drops of which, mixed in 
the water, with which to rinse the mouth, being very 
agreeable and rather beneficial to the teeth, When pow- 
der is desired, charcoal is much recommended; it certainty 
possesses great cleansing and purifying qualities, but no 
powder of any description is really needed, if the mouth 
be rinsed after meals and the teeth well brushed — 
night and morning. Again, I can only repeat that hcalt 
and cleanliness are the only “secrets” by which to pre- 
serve the teeth—and those are no secrets. 

And now lam going to take a little leap upwards, and 
ive a touch to the eyebrows—but not with kohol, ladies. 
Ko, no; I am too great an enemy to pigments of any de- 
scription to allude to them in any way but c. ndemnation. 
My aim is solely to invite you to keep your beauty by all 
natural means within your reach and knowledge, and in 
some cases even to help nature; as, for instance, with re- 

d to the eyebrows. The long, arched, narrow eyebrow 
is the prettiest, as we all know, but it is rare; it would 
not be so rare, however, if a littke more care were taken 
in its culture during early youth. For instance, if a child’s 
eyebrows threaten to be thin, brush them softly every 
night with a little cocoanut oil, and they will gradually 
become strong and full; and, in order to give them a 
curve, press them gently between the thumb and forefinger 
after every ablution of the face or hands. Simple as this 
may seem, I have known the most wonderful effects result 
from it; | have seen girls with wide, straggling eyebrows 
reduce them into an arch-like shape within a year solely 
by these means, and surely all will allow that they are 
permissible. Then again, as re, eyelashes, every mother 
knows that she has only to clip her baby’s lashes while it 
sleeps, and continue the process during its childhood, to ren- 
der them as long and luxuriant as a Circassian’s. Yet how 
few think of taking this precaution, which, indeed, is as neces- 
sary as cutting the hair, for those who study their daughter's 
future beauty. Let ladies, however, beware how they try 
the experiment on their own lashes, for they do not grow 
after a certain age. I remember a young friend of mine, who 
had ieceived from nature as rich an eyelid fringe as woman 
could have, and who in her young wisdom thought to make 
it richer still by clipping it. She did clip it, and quite short. 
When next | saw her there was only a thick, dark stump 
round her eyes, which stump has remained ever since, for the 
fringe never grew again! Childhood is the time for cropping, 
not womanhood ! 

And what about the eyes themselves? There is but one 
thing that can beauti:y them, and that shall be my last word 
on the subject. The eye now looks upon the most promi- 
nent feature of the face, but that not all the ingenuity of 
thought can alter; and it is fortunate, perhaps, that it is so, 
for, whether it be eagle-shaped, or vultured, or aquiline, or 
snub, we may be sure it is the most becoming to the face, and 
therewith be content! 

A firm mouth in a man betokens character, and as such is 
often beautiful; but in a woman, a firm mouth is most un- 
gainly ; firmly compressed lips, drawn-down corners of the 
mouth, repel rather than invite social intercourse. Smiles, 
on the contrary, render the ugliest mouth pretty; therefore, 
ladies, maidens and matrons, smile not only in society, but 
at home; not only in the drawing-room, but also at the 
homely fireside ; not only in the palace, but also in the cot- 
tage. Smile, and from the heart! Smiles are the true 
secrets of beauty of the mouth. 

If a sculptor were asked, * What is beauty?” he would 
say the figure. But his explanation of a beautiful figure 
would somewhat startle our modern girls with “ waspish” 
propensities. He would say that the waist should be twice 
as thick as the neck. A fashionable girl would say it should not 
be so thick, but should be drawn in as tightly as strong cord 
will draw. Speaking from my own experience, I must con- 
fess that the finest figures 1 have ever seen, were those 
which never had had a corset round them. There was the 
small, round, elastic waist, bending itself to every move- 
ment of the body, and the full bust, unconfined by steel 
and whalebone—but firm; though pliable within its bodice. 
It is my opinion, that if corsets were never begun they would 
never be required, and our women would have better figures. 
Italian models, who sit for painters in Italy, are not allowed 
to wear corsets during any portion of the day, for fear of 
spoiling their figures—ergo, corsets cannot be improvers. 
However, as the age requires such things, let them be of the 
very best description. They are necessary evils at the best, 
then let the evil be as small as possible. All that is absolute. 
ly required is to give a firmness to the waist, which, it ap- 
pears, is now deemed essential to a well-fitting dress, and the 


short French corset is the best adapted for that purpose. It 
is scarcely more than a wide belt, but it braces the waist, 
since the waist must be braced, while it leaves the rest of the 
= comparatively easy and free of action. Now that 

rance is shut for fashion, and that London is looked to for 
new models (as it was in the early years of the present centu- 
my): why not break through the trammels which have so long 

isguised our women—why not discard the corset altogether ? 
Comfort and beauty would be the reward. But as not all the 
preachers in England could once prevail on Englishmen to 
curtail the length of their shoes,4I cannot hope that my poor 
feeble words will be noticed otherwise than by a derisive 
smile. And yet,if a celebrated beauty any monde, were but 
to inaugurate the fashion, how soon every other beauty of 
every monde would follow in the wake. But time is fiying, 
and space is filling and yet I find I owe you still a word be- 
fore concluding. What is the one thing that can beautify the 
eyes—ay, can beautify the whole person and render the 
plainest woman pleasant to look upon? Without it, every 
other beauty is spoilt—with it, ugliness is lost. What was 
the belt, which rendered Venus without her peer in Olym- 
pus? What was, what is, and what will ever be the test 
of ull “ Secrets of Beauty?” Good Temper and Amiability.— 
E. B., in Land and Water. 

—_——__—_———_—_ 


CRITICAL CURIOSITIES. 


Locke’s understanding was not creditably displayed when 
he endorsed the opinion of his friend Molyneux, that, Milton 
excepted, all English poets were mere ballad-makers beside 
“ everlasting Blackmore.” —— unhappy as a critic was 
Waller, when he pronounced “ Paradise t,” a tedious 
poem, whose only merit was its length; Walpole dismissed 
“ Humphrey Clinker” as a eae J novel, written by a profligate 
hireling ; and Rymer set Cowley’s epic above Tasso’s “ Je- 
rusalem.” Pope saw his “ Essay on Criticism” written down 
as “a pert, insipid heap of commonplace;” his “ Windsor 
Castle” described as “an obscure, ambiguous, barbarous 
pos eed ;” and had the pleasure of informing a friend—who 
told him there was a thing just out called an “ Essay on 
Man,” which was most abominable stuff, without coherence 
or connection—that he had seen the “thing” before it went to 
press, since it was his own writing; upon which the aston- 
ished critic seized his hat, “ blushed, bowed, and took his 
leave for ever!” Scott's novels have been called pantomimes, 
and Dickens’s stories pot-house pleasantries. Ritson dis- 
covered Burns did not appear to his usual advantage in song- 
writing ; and Mrs. Lenox found out that Shakspeare lacked 
invention, and was deficient in judgment ! 

A collection of Shaksperean criticisms would make a very 
curious volume, but it would hardly contain an odder exam- 
ple than that of the swell who complained that “ Hamlet” 
was “<looced full of quotations.” Worthy Mr. Pepys, who, 
despite sundry vows of theatrical abstinence, found himself 
pretty regularly in the playhouse, has set down in his Diar 
his honest opinions of the plays he saw. The most insipid, 
ridiculous play he ever saw in his life was “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ;” he was pleased by no part of “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ;” and “ Othello,” which he had esteemed 
a mighty play, became a mean thing in his eyes after 
reading “The Adventures of Five Hours.” On ‘the other 
hand, he admired “ Hamlet” exceedingly, when Betterton 
en gee the hero; and “ Macbeth” he considered “ an excel- 

ent play in all respects, but especially in divertisement, 
though it be a deep tragedy; which is a strange perfection in 
a tragedy, it being most proper here and suitable ;” while that 
“most innocent play, “ The Tempest,” although displaying 
no great wit, was yet “ good above ordinary plays.” It must 
be remembered, in the Secretary’s behalf, that the versions of 
Shakspeare’s ~ witnessed by him were too often the 
adaptations of den and other marrers of the great dra- 
matist’s works. Oliver Goldsmith had not that excuse for 
his depreciation of Shakspeare. He was especially offended 
by the famous “ To be or not to be” soliloquy, which he calls 
a chaos of incongruous metaphors, proving his case in the 
following fashion : 

‘If the metaphors were reduced to painting, we should find 
it a very difficult task, if not altogether impracticable, to re- 
present with any propriety out us Fortune using her 
slings and arrows, between which there is no sort of analogy 
in nature. Neither can any figure be more ridiculously ab- 
surd than that of a man taking arms against a sea; exclusive 
of the incongruous medley of slings, arrows, and seas, justled 
within the compass of one reflection. What follows is a 
strange rhapsody of broken images, of sleeping, dreaming, 
and shifting oft a cod, which last conveys no idea that can be 
represented on canvas. A man may be exhibited shuffling off 
his garments or his chains; but how he should shuffle off a 
coil, which is another term for noise and tumult, we cannot 
comprehend. Then we have “long-lived Calamity,” and 
“Time armed with whips and.scorns;” and “ patient Merit 
spurned at by Unworthiness ;” and “ Misery with a bare bod- 
kin to make his own qgvietus,” which is at best but a mean 
metaphor. These are followed by figures “sweating under 
fardles of burdens,” “ puzzled with doubts,” “shaking with 
fears,” and “flying from evils.” Finally, we see “ Resolu- 
tion sicklied o'er with pale thought,” a conception like that 
of representing health by sickness; and a “ current of pith 
turned away so as to lose the name of action,” which is both 
an error of fancy and a solecism in sense.’ Goldsmith also 
falls foul of Hamlet for describing death as 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 


when he had just been talking with his father’s spirit piping 
hot from wr- 





When fessor Felton, reading “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” to the captain of the ship of which he was a passen- 
ger, came to the description of Oberon sitting on a promon- 
tory listening to a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, the seaman 
was disgusted. “The dolphin’s back,” said he, “ is as sharp 
as a razor, and no mermaid could possibly ride the beast un- 
less she first saddled him!” Wallack the aetor undertook to 
read “ Macbeth” with a French friend, but the first scene 
proved enough for both; for the Frenchman broke out: 
* Monsieur Vallake, you have told me dat Shakspeare is de 

t of — and a good! Now vat is dis? 

ere is his play open—* Macbess”—yes ; , ve 

Well, here is tree old—old vat you cal vesttn, vid <0 Geom 
and no close on at all—yes; upon the blasted heath—good ! 
Von veetch say to de oder veetch - “ Ven shall we tree meet 
agen?” De oder veetch she say: “In tondare ;” de oder she 
say : “ In lightning”—and she say to dem herself agen: “In 
rain!” Eh bien / now dis is not nature! dis is not common- 
sense! Oh,no! De tree old veetch shall nevare go out to 
meet upon de blasted heath with no close on in tondare, 
lightning, and in rain. Ah,no! It is not common-sense! 
ma foi, dey stay at home!—aha!’ Such matter-of-fact cri- 





ticism reminds us of the story told by the Rev. Newman Hall 











of the negro preacher who informed his flock that Adam was 
made of wet clay, and set up against some palings to dry ; 
and upon a sceptical darkey rising to ask: “ Who made the 
palings, den?” retorted: “Sit down, sar! such questions as 
dat would upset any system ob teology !” 

Extorted criticisms are apt to prove severe ones, and no 
wonder; the victim, if he has any spirit, naturally resenting 
what seems an attempt to force him to flatter the extorter. 
When Henderson the actor asked Johnson what he thought 


did the man an injury, yet he would read his tragedy to me!” 
A Scotch lady, pressed in the author's presence to express her 
opinion of a poem called “ Eternity,” said: “It is a bonny 
poem, and weel named ‘ Eternity, for it will never be read 
in time !’—averdict for which, doubtless, the poet was very 
grateful. No man, perhaps, ever extorted such a compliment 
out of another as well did out of Lord Thurlow; when, 
just after the publication of his famous book, Johnson’s bio- 
rapher stopped him, as he was hurrying to the House of 
rds, with: “ Have you read my book?” and received for 
an answer: “ Yes, hang you! every word of it—I couldn't 
help myself !” 

Sometimes a man’s friends favor him with criticism, none 
the more welcome because it comes unsolicited. Richard 
Wagner sent Offenbach a copy of his work, “ Le Regne des 
Juifs dans la Musique,” which his brother composer acknow- 
ledged thus; “ Dear Wagner,—You will do better to write 
music!” Upon this, the musician of the future forwarded his 
“ Meistersinger,” eliciting a second note from Offenbach : 
“ Dear Wagner—On reflection, you will do better, I think, to 
continue writing books!” When Thomson sent a presenta- 
tion copy of his“ Winter” to Joseph Mitchell, the latter 
wrote back: 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here, 

Those I could read if these were not so near. 
An ungracious acknowledgment of the gift, stinging the poet 
to reply : 

Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell? Why 

Appears one beauty to thy blasted eye ? 

Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 

Is all I ask, and all I want from thee ! 


We may be sure Sir Walter was more amused than offended 
when his faithful Purdie, after delighting him with the as- 
surance that the novels were invaluable to him, went on: 
“For when I’ve been out all day hard at work, and come 
home tired, I take up one of your novels, and I’m asleep di- 
rectly.” Fancy Mr. Hatton’s delight, after playing in his best 
style two of Bach’s finest fugues at a London concert, at be- 
ing told that a lady who was present, on being asked next 
day how she liked the pianoforte playing, replied that there 
was none; the only thing wproaching to instrumental music 
she had heard the whole evening was when some one came in 
between the parts and tuned the piano! Mr. Marquis Chisholm 
found his pianoforte-playing better appreciated by the good 
folks of Yokohama: he did not indulge in fugues, but gave 
them some of their own favorite airs; and upon paying a se- 
cond visit, the grateful Japanese presented him with a sort of 
testimonial, in the shape of a sketch of himself, surrounded 
with high-flown panegyrics of him and his instrument. But 
there was one note none of his admirers would translate for 
his edification ; however, he found somebody to help him iu 
the difficulty, and discovered the troublesome sentences ran 
thus: “ Mystery. The loss of one great man is a whole na- 
tion’s grief; a man of true genius should be best known and 
most encouraged in the place of his birth. Hence, if this 
Marquis Chisholm is a great man in his own country—why 
didn’t he stay there?” 

Professional jealousy has occasionally paid unwilling hom- 
age to the merit of a rival. When the painter Le Brun heard 
of Le Sceur’s death, he exclaimed : “ I feel as if a thorn had 
been taken out of my foot.” What acter could desire a 
stronger testimony to his versatility than that wrung from 
Kitty Clive as she anxiously watched Garrick from the wings, 
and at last blurted out: “ Confound the fellow, he could act 
a gridiron!” Mistress Clive was happy at concentrated criti- 
cism; it would be difficult to say more in a few words than 
she did when she described the acting of Siddons as“ all truth 
and daylight.” Pacchiarotti the opera-singer extorted an 
involuntary compliment when singing one night in Metas- 
tasio’s Artazerzes ; all at once the orchestra became mute; 
turning angrily to the leader, Pacchiarotti asked what they 
were about. Awaking as if from a trance, the musician 
sobbed out: “ We are crying, sir.’ So at Farinelli’s first re- 
hearsal in England, the members of the orchestra were so 
dumbfounded by his splendid singing that they quite forgot to 
do their part in the performance. A still greater compliment 
was paid him by Senesino, who had to play a ferocious tyrant 
in an opera wherein Farinelli figured as his captive. Fari- 
nelli’s very first song so charmed his fellow-singer, that, for- 
getting his assumed character altogether, Senesino ran towards 
his supposed victim, and fairly embraced him. Music had 
indeed charmed the savage. 

Varelst the flower-painter was happily flattered by Matthew 
Prior when he wrote : 

When famed Varelst this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchsafed the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter’s science at a stand, 

The goddess snatched the pencil from his hand, 
And, finishing the piece, she, smiling, said : 

“ Behold one work of mine shall never fade.” 


Very happy, too, though not so complimentary, is Macaulay's 
description of Atterbury’s defence of The Letters of Phalaris, 
as “ the very best book ever written on the wrong side of a 
question, of both sides of which the writer was profoundly 
ignorant.” In as profound ignorance did Victor Hugo take 
up his pen to acknowledge a poetical > from Roubaix, 
telling his unknown correspondent: “I distinctly see your 
image in your verses; your every idea came out of a head 
surrounded by a wreath of blonde ringlets. Oh, my child, 
may you retain for a long time those tresses which the scissors 
of age have not yet touched r The recipient of this ten- 
der apostrophe was a man of sixty-five, and a bricklayer to 
boot ! 

The well-known remark of the countryman contemplating 
the pigs portrayed by a great painter, that they were plaguy 
like pigs, but no one ever saw three pigs feeding together but 
one of them had a foot in the trough, is a fair example of 

ractical criticism. We are indebted to the late Cardinal 
iseman for another. At the Manchester Exhibition was & 
large fresco of the Death of Absalom. On the one side was 
seen the Jewish prince hanging by his hair from the branches 
of an oak; on the other was the mule he had been riding, 
galloping away, wild and scared. Two men, evidently of 
orsy proclivities, looked at the picture a long time in silence; 
at length one of them exclaimed: “ Well, he deserves it! 





What a stupid fellow he must have been to think of a 
such a vicious brute as that with nothing but a snafile!” 


of Joseph Reed’s “ Dido,” the doctor replied: “ Sir, I never 
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ood story, too, was that told by the same dignitary, of the 

nglish gentleman taking his Yorkshire groom through the 
Vatican Museum, and making him halt in the centre of the 
Salla della Biga before a marble model of an anvient chariot 
drawn by two horses running at full speed, with distended 
nostrils and dishevelled manes. “ Look at these two horses, 
and tell me what you think of them,” said the master. The 
Yorkshireman, interested at once, set about examining them 
in the same spirit as he would have done had they been living 
animals he was commissioned to buy. He patted the necks 
and flanks of the marble steeds, stroked their stony coats, and 
scrutinised them carefully from head to heel. “ Now,” said 
the gentieman, “what do you say to them?” “ Why, sir, 
that is a splendid animal; I don’t think much of t other!” 
His judgment was not at fault; the horse he admired was the 
work of the ancient sculptor, the one he did not think much 
of was a modern restoration. The practised eye of the groom 
recognised the truthfulness of the old artist. An artist may, 
however, be too truthful to please, as John Riley found out 
when Charles II. exclaimed, as he looked upon his own por- 
trait by that painter: “Is this like me? Then, od’s-tish, | 
am an ugly fellow!” Riley was too honest for — patrons, 
and it was not surprising that Lely’s pencil should be pre- 
ferred to transmit the features of the frail beauties of his 
time to canvas; whether he did transmit them, we may be 
allowed to doubt, after reading Mr. Pepys’ note: “ This day 
I did first see the Duke of York’s room of pictures of some 
maids of honor, done by Lely; good, but not like.” 

Mr. Lowell, in the mock-reviews affixed to his Biglow 
Papers, has smartly ridiculed the eccentricities of American 
criticism, and not without ample provocation. A San Fran- 
cisco journalist, desiring to give his readers a faint idea of the 
performance of a band of Chinese musicians, asks them to 
Imagine themselves “ in a boiler-manufactory where five hun- 
dred men are putting in rivets,a mammoth tin shop next 
door on one ‘side, and a forty-stamp quartz-mill upon the 
other, with a drunken charivari party with six hundred in- 
struments in front, and four thousand enraged cats on the 
roof.” A Philadelphia newspaper takes an actress to task 


in the following pleasant fashion: “ We took the liberty of 


telling Miss Western, that though misery and remorse may 


be expressed by letting a long piece of black wool hang out 
of the mouth,and munching it abstractedly, there are better 
But Miss Wes- 
tern persists in chawing her shawl night after night with a 
regularity amd exactness which indicates she considers it very 
fine ait.”_An irreverent art-critic declared the Washington 
statue in Boston State house conveyed to any one looking up- 
on it for the first time the unesthetic impression that it re- 


ways of revealing the emotions of the soul. 


presented a man getting up in his night-shirt and attempting 
to light the gas. Criticisms to match the above might be 
gathered in any quantity from the columns of American 
newspapers; but it would be hard to find one couched in 
stranger form than that given utterauce to by the indepen- 
dent editor, as he styled himself, of the Nevada Union Gazette, 
when speaking of Carlyle and Tennyson—“ Guess them thar 
men ken sling ink, they ken!”"—Chambers's Journal. 


—_—--> _ 
TOURISTS. 


I was standing one summer evening on the bridge at 
Geneva, watching the steamer discharging its British cargo, 
when a melancholy gentleman, with a knapsack on his back, 
accosted me in French. The mistake was a likely one enough 
to occur, as in those days it was my ambition to look as much 
like a gandin as possible, and I was clean shaved, with the 
exception of moustache and imperial. Seeing he was an 
Englishman, I answered him in English; when, to my as 
tonishment, he muttered something, and hurried away. I 
was looking after him, when he suddenly stopped, considered 
a moment, and came slowly back towards me—regarding me 
very attentively all the while. At last he spoke in a shy sort 
of way, and asked me if I could direct him to the Hotel de 
Balance. I told him I was going that way myself. He didn’t 
say much on the road. When we got to the inn, the first 
question he asked the gargon was— 

“ Any English here ?” 

“ Ah, yes! without doubt. Dare ees Monsieur et Madame 
Smeet, Monsieur Chones—” 

“ Enough, enough! Good day.” 

He left in hot haste, and asked me if I knew of any other 
small but comfortable hostelry. I bethought me that there 
had been a new one lately opened behind the post office. I 
took him there. The same question was repeated, and I be- 
gan to have my suspicions aroused. Why should he wish to 
avoid his countrymen? Was he an escaped convict dreading 
the pursuit of justice? True, he could not carry much plun- 
der in that knapsack of his; but he might have deposited it 
in some place of security. However, the question was an- 
swered in the negative, and he engaged his rooms. 

“T am much obliged to you for your assistance,” he said. 
“Will you come upstairs and smoke a cigarette with me?” 

“ With pleasure,” I replied. 

“Stop, though. Do you happen to know anybody of the 
name of Ruddles ?” 

“ No, I do not know anybody of that name.” 

We went upstairs, and he produced a box of cigarettes from 
his knapsack. I suppose I was looking curiously at him, for, 
as he lit his cigarette, he said— : 

“What do you think of me ?” 

The question was rather startling, and I muttered something. 

“Mad, perhaps ?” 

I made a movement of deprecation. 

“Listen! I am a wanderer on the face of the earth—more 
miserable, but not so guilty as Cain. I can’t return to Eng- 
land; and, wherever [ go, I am obliged to avoid my country- 
men. I bear with me a burden which is more intolerable 
than I can describe. I am liable at any moment to be recog- 
nized, and to be pointed at with the finger of scorn and ridi- 
cule. Yes, sir, that woman has sworn to find me out, and 
have what she calls her rights. Did you ever join any 
of Kitchener's excursions ?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“Ah! lucky for you. Not that I have a word to say against 
Mr. Kitchener—he tries his best to make every one comtor- 
table; and yet, would that Thad never joined him! He is 
the author of all my misery; and, worse than all, he can’t 
undo it. It was a year ago I joined his party for a tour in 
the Pyrenees. We were not many in number, as it was one 
of the smaller and shorter tours. One of the party wasa 
widow lady, of great personal attractions, and of the suitable 
age of about two and thirty. She singled me out from the 
first; and I, finding her conversation and society agreeable, 
always managed to sit next her at dinner, and walk by her 

mule in our mountain trips. I do not know, sir, whether 
mountain air has the same effect upon you as myself. No, 
do not mean as regards the appetite—as regards the heart. 


the heathery moorland, the whistling of the curlew—all have 
an elevating influence on my mind, and insensibly attune the 
chords of my heart to love.” 

“Sir, I said, * your poetical sentiments do equal honor to 
your head and heart, and my entire sympathies are with 
you; but so they are with a mayonaise of féra, which awaits 
me for my supper. May I ask ‘vou, therefore, to descend to 
facts, and inform me in what way I can serve you ?” 

“Sir, pardon me. I can appreciate your impatience. In 
;my salad days, I was not insensible to the pleasures of the 
table. But to proceed. We had arrived at Bagnéres de Big- 

orre, at M. Uzac’s charming hotel. The fair widow had been 
more than usually fascinating during our dusty ride from 
Tarbes—a ride during which the companionship of an agree- 
able companion had compensated for the disagreements I ex- 
perienced from the want of practice in horsemanship, and 
the discomfort of a saddle which was not only hard, but had 
pieces of iron protruding from unexpected places, which 
grated harshly against those limbs with which they came in 
contact. I have reason to believe that our proceedings were 
closely watched that day. I will frankly admit that, though 
dishonor never prompted my intentions, I had no wish to im- 
prove an acquaintance with a view to matrimony in the 
future, as they say in the advertisements. However, a day 
or two after our arrivel, a party was organized to visit the 
Pic du Midi, which is -the Itighi of the Pyrenees. Several 
French families joined us, and we started with the most joy- 
ful anticipations. As we left at five in the morning, we 
agreed to take the table @hote breakfast with us; and, in ad- 
dition, a good supply of M. Uzac’s excellent wine. At about 
eleven we halted at the foot of the Pic, by the side of a small 
lake, fed by the avalanches, and into whose ice-cold waters 
the various bottles were speedily plunged. 

“ Well sir—you see, I am trying to curtail my story, but as 
Iapproach the fatal moment my courage fails me—I never 
left the widow. Frenchmen are always curious, and not 
delicate in endeavoring to satisfy their curiosity Several 
had addressed me on the road. ‘ Monsieur makes the court to 
madame. Monsieur has reason.’ ‘One sees that madame 
regards you with good eyes. Without doubt, you have made 
her conquest,’ and so on. My vanity was gratified. She was 
a pretty woman, certainly. We had finished our breakfast. 
I had early seized on a bottle of red wine—for the day was 
hot, and I was thirsty. It went down like nectar—cold, but 
such a flavor and bouquet! The Ruddles shared it with me, 
and several others too. We laughed, we quafted, we chafled, 
we smoked, and at last we sang. Isang! Would that I had 
choked first!) What harm in a song? That depends on the 
song you sing. Fired with an ambition to prove myself 





— were cast down ; and | saw her smile once or twice, 


worthy of the suspicions of my French friends, I determined 
to show off before the widow, and sing a French chanso- 
nette. Do you know a song of Beranger’s, called * Le Vin et 
la Coquette?’ 1 cannot sing you the song, but I will repeat 
to you the first verse, by which you may judge of the truth 
of the old proverb,“ Quem deus vult perdere.” Taking a 
glass of that fatal wine in one hand, I began— 
* Amis il est une coquette 
Dont je redoubte ici les yeux. 
Que sa vanité, qui me guette 
Me trouve toujours plus joyeux. 
Crest au vin de rendre impossible 
Le triomphe qu'elle espérait. 
Ah! cachons bien que mon coeur est sensible : 
La coquette en abuserait.” 
There was a conscious blush on her lovely cheek, and her 


almost involuntarily, as | proceeded with my too appropriate 
ditty. When I finished, ] was reveived with a salvo of bra- 
vos. ‘Ah, mon Dieu! J would not have given him so much 
wit.” ‘It is a charming boy.’ ‘One can see it is an affair 
already made.’ We began to make preparations for the 
ascent. Everybody left us to ourselves—they anticipated 
the proposal was about to be made. There was a tenderness 
in her voice, and a slowness in her getting ready, while she 
pressed me to take more wine. My blood was already in 
flames. At length we started. The party was a long way 
ahead, and the sun was hot. Shortly after we began the as- 
cent, we came to the remains of an hotel which had been 
partially destroyed by an avalanche. There were still two or 
three rooms which were roofed in, and looked invitingly 
cool. The syren suggested that we should explore—we did ; 
and then that I should smoke—I did. 
* * * * * x * 
“When I woke—I say, when I woke—it was pitch dark, and 
I heard a woman crying gently in a corner. 
“Where on earth am I? and what is the meaning of 
this? 
“T rubbed my eyes, still heavy with that infernal wine— 
it was M. Uzac’s best Chambertin—and couldn't make it out. 
At last a sobbing voice exclaimed— 
“*T went to sleep too, and when I woke it was nearly 
dark. And I tried to wake you; but you were so fast asleep, 
I could not. They must have passed while we were asleep. 
It is pouring with rain, and we shall have to remain here ail 
night—oo! 00! 00! oo! 
“You can guess at the rest now. They sent guides and 
horses for us early the next morning. The guide winked his 
eye at me. I could have felled him. I have reason to be- 
lieve she bribed him todo it. Then, and not till then, did 
the full force of the situation burst upon me. If it had not, 
I should not have been left long in ignorance. 
“«T presume, sir, said Mrs. Ruddles, as we left Grip for 
Bagneres, ‘that you intend making me the only reparation 
you can for your imprudence of yesterday.’ 
“*Tmprudence, madam! What imprudence ? 
“*QOh, sir, you cannot be unaware how my reputation will 
suffer.’ 
“*Reputation, madame! Have I, by word or gesture, ever 
made any advance which could possibly wound the nicest 
delicacy or self-respect ?” 
“*Sir, no one can impugn your honor, or could have car- 
ried out the little arrangements necessary to my comfort. in 
a most delicate situation with a more graceful courtesy. But 
what will Mr. Kitchener’s excursionists say ?” 
“*Corroborated by you, madame, they will understand 
that I acted en tout bien tout honneur- 
“<Then, sir, 1am to understand that you decline to give 
me the sacred protection of your name? 
“*Tt would be impossible, m7 dear madame, to arrive at 
any understanding more clearly defined than that.’ 
“*Very well, sir. All I ask you now is, not to enter the 
town at the same time asI do. As regards the other matter, 


you shall hear from me aGarn, were I to pursue you to the 
ends of the earth! 


Here, a tremendous uproar began in the hotel. Bells rang, 
waiters rushed to and fro, and the stentorian voice of the land- 
lord was heard soaring above all. 
“What is it, waiter,” I asked. 
“A grand party of pleasure of Monsieur Kitshanair which 
comes to arrive, mossieu.” 
The melancholy man seized his knapsack, and rushed 
downstairs ; but immediately rushed up again, as white as a 
sheet, exclaiming— 
“She’s there—she’s there !” 
“Who's there?” 
“ Why, the Ruddles! She’s tracked me at last !” 
“ Show her me,” I said, with great curiosity, as I leant over 
the bannisters that surrounded the top of the hall. 

With great trepidation, he pointed out a handsome, flashily 
dressed woman, who was just saying— 
“ Garsong, prenny say boyters ongo toteraweeter angtang- 
day! Adolphus, my love, your arm.” 
Adoiphus was a white-haired, pink-eyed youth, who ap- 
peared overwhelmed with his happiness. T knew him, and 
her too. T laughed. 
“Courage my friend—you are saved! That youth is the 
Hon. Gretna Green, and he ran away with her two months 
ago. She was a ballet dancer at Covent Garden. Come 
and share my mayonaise, and we'll Jrink the health of the 
happy pair.” 
“Oh, sir, how shall I ever be able to show my gratitude?” 
“By allowing me to tell your story, as a warning to 
young gentlemen to be careful in the companions they 
foregather with on their travels, and to especially avoid 
unescorted widows, and—yes—and rvutNs!”—Once a Week: 


en 
THE SACRED SEX. 


Our fair friends are really a little unreasonable. They 
want to fulfil that impossible desire of the childish mind, to 
eat their cake and have it; to fill their hands with roses and 
not prick their fingers with thorns; to gain such gratification 
as is to be got from notoriety, yet be exempt from its contin- 
gent disagreeables of censure and sarcasm. Above all things, 
they want to receive the same homage and honor that were 
paid to them when they were content to live quietly at home 
and find their chief happiness in the love and protection of 
men, while standing against them foot to foot, and with arms 
squared out fora fierce death-struggle; they expect to be 
allowed to try conclusions with them in the coarse, hard life 
from which they have hitherto been jealously guarded, yet to 
remain still the Sacred Sex, uncriticized, unblamed, taken 
care of, given way to, flattered, and adored. They have 
thrust themselves to the front on all possible occasions of 
late, and the world has been filled with their shrill voices de- 
manding wild impossibilities; yet they are still pettishly 
indignant when they are gravely criticized, or more contemp- 
tuously, if more good-naturedly, laughed at as too silly for 
earnest discussion. They are the Sacred Sex through it all, 
and expect to be given the wall while they roughly elbow 
their way among the hodmen of society, and they are out- 
raged if they get bespattered when insisting on sharing the 
task of flushing sewers and cleaning out mud-heaps as foul 
as the old Augean stable. 
Of those who, like ourselves, think that woman’s place in 
nature is to be found in tenderness and quietness, in purity 
and modesty, in love and in the home, and not in the blatant 
stump-oratory, the public display of hardened sensibilities, 
the unabashed familiarity with moral abominations that have 
lately heen fashionable among a certain set, no words are too 
hard to be said. We are worse than Goths and heathen sa- 
vages for our attacks on the mistakes of what we are glad to 
believe is only the merest fraction of the Sacred Sex; but the 
very persons who howl the loudest are just those who seek 
to abrogate for women every characteristic of life and nature 
by which this sentiment of female sacredness was created 
and has been maintained. Notorious as women are for the 
want of logical faculty, there has been no manifestation of 
that want more striking than the anger with which they re- 
ceive the blows incidental to a fight, though they have vo- 
luntarily thrust themselves into the midst of that fight 
against the advice and warning of their best friends. If they 
will push themselves into the thick of a melee—and all such 
actively competitive life as they are clamorlng for is a melee, 
growing every year more fierce and determined—at least 
they should be able to take their punishment cheerfully, and 
not fall foul of the fighters for their want of gallantry and 
consideration. No one wants them to thrust their pretty 
heads into the way of men’s huge fists; and we, with others 
of their truest friends, are shouting to them to keep back 
and take care; but if they will come, why then they must 
look out for hard knocks, and not expect to shelter them- 
selves under a traditional sacredness which they have wil- 
fully cast aside. ’ ' < 

All immunity has to be bought by certain sacrifices in ex- 
change for its privileges. If the Mikado went among his 
subjects as one of themselves in the tea-houses, he would 
have to give up his sacredness for the sake of the rougher 
liberty of an ordinary man; he could not retain both; and if 
our women, whom hitherto we have regarded in a certain 
sense sacred to the home life, come swaggering out into the 
streets like noisy brawlers in a rude crowd, they must forego 
their privileges of respect and protection for that liberty 
which includes self-assertive competition, rough words, and 
rougher shouldering aside ; as must needs be among people 
struggling for place and precedence. What constituted the 
old sacredness of woman? For one thing her very confession 
of weakness ; but mainly her unobtrusive life of help and 
love, the holiness of her function as mother, the sweetness of 
her office as wife. No slanders could invade the home where 
she was at once queen and guarded; and save for the femi- 
nine follies which came to the surface and were fair game for 
satire, no one despised or scorned her. It has been reserved 
for our own day to see women of culture and class refinement 
publicly challenge the disdainful attention of their age by an 
unsexed ambition like to nothing so much as the prowess of 
the Amazons of Dahomey, or the patriotism of les Dames de 
la Halle. But though they have unsexed themselves, and 
trampled under foot most of the qualities which have hither- 
to been their glory and their crown, they have tried to keep 
hold of the sacredness which was the result of those qualities ; 
wishing to make the best of two states, and, while usurping 
the distinctive places of men, retaining some of the pleasanter 
and safer conditions of their own. But, above all, they ob- 
ject to adverse criticism, and however monstrous the thing 
they do, they think they ought not to be plainly spoken to, 
nor honestly dealt with ; for truth is an offence to their sacred- 
ness, which they cannot forgive. They set themselves down 












“And so, no doubt, she will. If you had only seen the 
look in that woman’s eyes as we parted! She will catch me 
some day,” said the melancholy gentleman, in a tone of de- 





The sevnd of the torrent, the contemplation of mossy rocks, 
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before the doors of a medical college, doggedly determined 
to force their way into the ranks of the reluctant students, 
thinking it no shame for young men and women to Study 
‘anatomy and physiology together, to dissect dead bodies in 
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concert, to listen to lectures on obstetrics and kindred sub- 
jects, sitting side by side on the same benches ; but they think 
it horrible brutality when told that their determination is dis- 
gusting, and that,if they have lost their distinctive modesty, 
men have not. They take up a foul question, which, before 
their handling, even men discussed among themselves with a 
certain reserve, but which now, thanks to the unabashed ma- 
nipulation of the Sacred Sex, has become a household topic, 
discoursed on with unblushing freedom by men and women 
together, lectured on by women to men, and by men to young 
wome.: ; but they are highly offended when rebuked for their 
free handling of moral filth, and maintain that, being women, 
they should be dealt with tenderly and spoken of respectfully. 
They are sacred by the grace of sex ; and voluntarily to make 
themselves scavengers does not in their minds tell against 
their sanctity —Saturday Review. 

>-———_——. 


SAINTS. 


There is a profundity of power™in a white tie. Ordinary, 
every-day mortals will pause before they enter into an argu- 
ment with the wearer of one, and stand affrighted if their 
evil genius tempts them to insult him. The saint appreciates, 
and turns to good account, the power which his white tie 
gives him. He does not, however, confine himself to singu- 
larity in the matter of white ties and black suits. If he isa 
disreputable saint he will content himself with a long and 
flowing robe and a hat of a very ancient shape. He is not 
particular so long as he succeeds in making himself look dif- 
ferent from other people and establishing his identity as a 
saint. He affects a severe and solemn expression of counten- 
ance, but, at the same time imparts into it a look suggestive 
of a peace which he feels within such as his fellow-men can 
never experience. It is not saintly to laugh, so he never in- 
dulges in a hearty ha! ha! When he does feel mirthful he 
indulges himself in a silent, inward chuckle. His conversa- 
tion is the reverse of cheerful. He will mercilessly condemn 
the theatre, card-playing, light literature, smoking, and other 
amusements, which you may, perhaps, occasionally indulge 
in. If you expostulate he will hint that, if you are not al- 
ready lost, you are rushing headlong to perdition ; if you ven- 
ture to openly oppose him, he will at once decline to argue, 
but will rest content with quoting an unpleasantly suggestive 
verse of scripture to you. He has, generally, plenty of scrip- 
tural quotations ready to hand, which he ought to have, see- 
ing that, openly, at any rate, he reads nothing but the Bible 
and the stirring discourses of the Rev. Ephraim Fire-and- 
brimstone. Let him have his own way and he wili make you 
thoroughly melancholy ; and will assume a superiority which 
it is vain for you to attempt to combat. His accent is dolo- 
rous, his words slow and measured, and he will sigh deeply 
every now and then, probably at the iniquity which he sees 
around him. He is a regular church or chapel goer. He 
may be seen bending down over his plate in public dining 
places, and piously muttering prayers which all may hear. 
He will look, and express himself terribly shocked if a less 
righteous neighbor stumbles in his duty. He is very kind to 
the poor—in giving them advice. He will unctuously rebuke 
them for their sins, and tell them they are not so much pun- 
ished as they deserve to be. Though he never, perhaps, 
studied Archbishop Whately he avoids indiscriminate charity 
as cheerfully as that political economist could wish. It is 
pleasant to do business with him—provided you bind him 
down tight and firm. If you do not do so he will never treat 
you as you imagine he should. He would have no objection 
to meet you ata court of law, if you were quarrelsome, for 
he would be nearly certain to win. He gets people to labor 
for him for less pay than they labor for commonplace sinners. 
You could never cheat him, and woe to the unhappy wight 
he finds attempting to do so, for he will be relentlessly pro- 
secuted. He is very, very fond of good living. He knows 
where the best “ cuts” ona sirloin of beef or a roast turkey 
may be found, and generally manages to secure them for him- 
self. It is not his fault if he fails to do it. He does not ob- 
ject to a quiet debauch now and then, but he carries it on 
very quietly. His ideas of marital authority are well defined, 
and he is careful to carry them into practice. To his wife 
his will is law; she dares not contradict him. In his pre- 
sence she is quiet and subdued, not to say frightened. She 
does not love him, nor do his children. This is a type of the 
saint of to-day. 

The plain fact is that saints are generally vile, selfish hypo- 
crites. They condemn the theatre, light literature, card- 
playing, and similar amusements, because they do not care 
for them, and do not like to see others enjoy what they can- 
not. But they indulge themselves. If you want a glutton, a 
close-fisted, unscrupulous money-grub, or a being pufled out 
with vanity and pride, look around for a noted saint and you 
will find what you seek. It pays to be saintly. Some few 
pleasures have, perhaps, to be given up now and then, but 
their loss is more than compensated for by the benefits which 
are obtained. Hundreds upon hundreds of men have become 
rich and “got on” in the world entirely by affecting saintli- 
ness. If a man is seen to be very humble and pious there is 
always a disposition on the part of some people, to trust him 
and help him on. It is not natural to suppose that a being 
who is continually praying and psalm-singing would cheat 
you. No, experience has to teach you that he will not only 
do so, but do so better than the sinner who is only publicly 
religious once a week. Moreover, undertaking the role of the 
saint is the easiest way to obtain a certain kind of reputation. 
A man may be a dolt and a fool; may have tried to get on in 
literature, and fifty other ways, and failed; may know no- 
thing of history, of the classics, of politics, of political eco- 
nomy, of theology, in short, of anything; and yet make a 
thoroughly successful saint. Asa saint, he can lord it over 
men a hundred times better than himself. He can terminate 
a disagreeable controversy by an ejaculation or a sigh, which 
may be supposed to indicate that his opponent is grossly mal- 
treating him, but that he is determined to bear all silently. 
He has only to look wise and his gross ignorance will remain 
undetected. Then there are many enjoyments open to the 
saint, though they are those which only a saint could delight 
in. It pleases him to check exuberant joy in people, and to 
make them thoroughly down-hearted and miserable; he would 
rather see a gloomy face than a smiling one. It delights him 
to make others regulate their lives according to his, because 
he knows what is agreeable to him is utterly distasteful to 
them. Then his vanity is ministered to in many ways. 
Among some weak-minded people he acquires the reputation 
of being a good man, and though he knows he is anything 
but good, this is intensely gratifying. He is very frequently 
elected to fill honorable positions on the mere strength of his 
reputation as a saint. Yes, there are many advantages to 





narrow-minded men to be obtained by wearing a saintly 
garb; and no doubt many chuckle as they remember that 
what their ability could not their cunning has obtained for 
them.—Liberal Review, 











THE ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSES. 


The monument outlasting bronze 
Was promised well by bards of old; 

The lucid outlines of their lay 

Its sweet precision keeps for aye, 
Fix’d in the ductile language-gold. 


But we who work with smaller skill, 

And less refined material mould, 
This close conglomerate English speech, 
Bequest of many tribes, that each 

Brought here and wrought at from of old. 


Residuum rough, eked out by rhyme 
Barbarian ornament uncouth— 

Our hope is less to last through art 

Than deeper searching of the heart, 
Than:broader range of utter’d truth. 


One keen-cut group, one deed or aim 
Athenian Sophocles could show, 
And rest content :—but Shakespeare's stage 
Must hold the glass to every age— 
A thousand forms and passions glow 


Upon the world-wide canvas. So 
With larger scope our art we ply ; 
And if the crown be harder won, 
Diviner rays around it run, 
With strains of fuller harmony. 
—Palgrave’'s New Poems. 
———_@ 


COPHETUA THE SECOND. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“So—spliced at last, old fellow?” said I, shaking hands 
heartily with my friend Augustus Meadfoot, whom I met in 
Pall Mall. 

“T am ‘spliced,’ as you say,” replied Augustus, rather stif- 
fly ; “ but Jack, dear boy, I wish you would be a little choicer 
in expression. Splicing—not to mention that it conveys the 
idea of some species of repair, of which, I do assure you, nei- 
ther my wife nor myself stand in the slightest need—is too 
familiar. Marriage, Milford, independent of its exalted duties 
and soul-stirring responsibilities, is a solemn—a majestic— 
thing.” 

“T believe you——” I fear I was about to add “my boy.” 
Luckily, I didn’t, but added : “ My dear Meadfoot, call it as 
we will, it is plain the process agrees with you. You look 
radiant.” 

“My lustre is not fictitious,’ replied Mr. Meadfoot. 
“ There is nothing, as you know, Jack, artificial about me. I 
am the happiest man out. I will not say that my Alice is, 
like her namesuke, all my fancy peer her, for fancy had 
nothing to do with the matter. I always felt that the mawk- 
ish booby, jilted by Miss Grey, was served perfectly right, for 
falling in what he called love with a girl he had never seen. 
No, no. I came, I saw, and—ahem!—was conquered,” con- 
cluded Augustus, with a candid smile. 

“You told me of your purpose, but never the young lady’s 
name. Am I acquainted with her family ?” 

“T—I am inclined to think not,” replied Augustus. 
you know Spuddington-le-Street ?” 

“The Lestreets of Ruthyn Castle ?” 

“No, of North Lincolnshire. Spuddington-le-Street is the 
nearest village to Spuddington-the-Less, which has only three 
cottages and a beershop, and is as sweet and primitive a little 
settlement as any of which rural England can boast.” 

“There is a commendable absence of brag, in the fact that 
it does not appear even in Bradshaw.” 

“Tt does not. I discovered it in an ancient road-book,” 
said Mr. Meadfoot, “ which constituted the entire library of 
a little inn at which T happened to be storm-stayed. “The 
directions for finding it were sufficiently complicated and ob- 
scure to awaken the highest interest. On the following 
morning, carrying with me three days’ provisions, I set forth 
and found it. 1 was rewarded.” 

Augustus paused, as if lost in happy recollections. After a 
few moments, finding he did not speak, I recommenced the 
conversation. 

“You encountered Miss—Miss——” 

“Shortcake, there,’ replied Meadfoot. “I had taken a 
footpath through some fields, principally attracted by the 
information that there was not only ‘ no thoroughfare, but 
that spring-guns and man-traps were in profusion on the 
borders of a neighboring copse. Now, although not wholly 
unacquainted with man-traps, I knew nothing of the me- 
chanism of a spring-gun, and instinctively accepted the chal- 
lenge. At the corner of the copse, I came upon another ob- 
liging notification,‘ Beware the brindled cow.’ No such 
animals was at the moment in sight, but continuing to round 
the copse, I came suddenly upon a scene worthy of Watteau. 
A rustic maiden, seated on the three-legged stool of the period, 
was engaged in milking a particularly vicious and observant 
cow. 

“Time was not allowed me to notice more. The brindled 
brute pinned me with its eyes, stood for a second as if petri- 
fied, then, with a kick that sent the milk-pail into the air in a 
cloud of white spray, and a wild stoop and flourish of the 
head, plunged furiously towards me. I saw the rustic maiden 
throw up her bare white arms, I heard a shriek,‘ As you 
vally your life! and, without pausing to make the calculation 
suggested, turned and leaped the deepest ditch and the prick- 
liest hedge I ever met with in combination. 

“ But I was safe, for, scrambling up, I saw that the absurd 
animal had danced away to the other end of the meadow, 
where, in company with two quiet friends, and attended by an 
exceedingly small boy, she was grazing composedly as if 
nothing had happened. 

i The demeanor of my maid-of-the-milking-pail was less 
satisfactory. She was standing, her hands pressed into her 
pretty sides, literally convulsed with laughter. ‘I must stop 
this, thought I, and, with what ease and dignity I could 
command, effected a sortie, and stood before her. Jack.” 
continued Mr. Meadfoot, emphatically, “on my honor, that 
girl's beauty struck me like a sudden gust of light. Her 

resh, flower-like face, her deep blue eyes, swimming with 
the tears of mirth, her milk-white teeth, of which a i} 
many were visible, though the rather wide mouth, to do it 
justice, could contract itself at pleasure into the sweetest 
rosebud you ever saw, her royal wealth of hair, about nine- 
tenths of which had escaped from the coarse kerchief sup- 
posed to bind it, then her lithe and yet (as you turf fellows 
phrase it) a np ote 9 well,” concluded Au- 
gustus, “ the wiseacre that announced man-tra si 
copse was not such a booby after all.” leat: 


“ Do 








“Here we are, opposite my club. Come in and taste our 
sherry,” said I. “ You must finish the story of the disguised 
princess before we part.” 

“The sequel is even of stronger interest,” replied Mr. 
Meadfoot, “ as the sultana remarked when not altogether cer- 
tain that she would be allowed to live to finish it. Humph! 
This sherry is sound. Her health, bless her.” 

“Amen. Whose?” 

“ Alice’s. Patience ; I wish to omit no particulars. I left 
my shepherdess speechless with laughter. My approach did 
not check her merriment. 

“* Well, that were a queer start as ever I sec,” she gasped, 
wiping her beautiful eyes with the corner of a very coarse 
apron. ‘ To see his boot heels a-poppin’ through the hedge. 
Oh A Oh my! (Another peal of laughter.) 

“* My dear girl, I remonstrated. 

“*T say, come, none o’ that, retorted the maiden, growing 
suddenly serious, with even a slight frown appearing on her 
smooth brow. ‘ Dear girl ain’t my name.’ 

“* What is your name?” “ae 

“ «Hen or Hem, as the case may be.’ {A demure curtsy.) 

“ «May I, at least, be allowed to ask where you live” I 
inquired, piqued, but interested. 

“ *Ho yes, sure, replied my Perdita. ‘I ’angs out, as Tom 
Turbary says, at Uncle Grumball’s, down yeer.” And she 
pointed backwards with her thumb towards a hovel in the 
distance. 

“*Your excellent uncle resides in that—edifice? I ex- 
claimed. 

“*No, he don’t reside in the cow-h’us. Farm’s ahind the 
copse. But, deary me, whatever shall we do about the milk ?” 
(touching the prostrate pail with her bare white foot. Though 
not small, it might have served for a sculptor’s model.) ‘Oh, 
sir, ‘twas all along of you, coming so sudden upon Damson, 
which never see a gent in shiny boots afore.’ 

“* Do all the pretty feet in this neighborhood go bare? I 
ventured to ask. 

“« There ain't none but mine,’ she said, simply, and_press- 
ing one of them down into the spongy green surface of the 
meadow, she brought it up white and pure as the milk that 
had just been shed there. ‘ Well, I must walk my chalks, as 
Tom Turbary says,’ continued my sylvan goddess, with a 
sigh. 

“*< Who the d——,I mean, who is this Turbary, whose 
choice expressions you seem to relish so highly ? 

“The damsel drew up her lithe form. 

“*Tom Turbary is him which keeps company with me— 
leastways, wants to,’ (blessed qualification !)‘and wouldn't 
never see me carrying all these things—pails, and stool, an’ 
all—without saying, “ Let me help'ee,”’ remarked Perdita, 
with a quick side-glance of her blue eye. 

“* My darling child !—I—I beg pardon.’ I was shocked at 
my own remissness. I hastily added : ‘ In Mr. Turbary’s, no 
doubt, unavoidable absence, and in his language, let me help 


“* That's you,’ said Perdita, briskly. 

“Thardly thought it was me as I trudged along, carrying 
the pails, which the damscl imperiously confided to me, in- 
ala the stool, which I should have preferred. 

“*You have many a 
suppose—eh ?’ I inquired. 

““Hah! A many. Specially nuttin’ time, was the reply. 

“* And he is very agreeable ” 

“Talks o’ turmots, and such like.’ 

“*Clever, is he ? 

“* Understands beastesses. [Knows a good cow when he sis 
her,’ replied the nymph, carelessly. 

“The range of Mr. Turbary’s abilities was certainly not 
alarming. I fell into 2 momentary reverie, from which I was 
aroused by the clinking of one of one of my cans against a 
gate-post. 

“*Woa! Steady there!’ said my lovely guide, as if address- 
ing a horse. ‘We can't afford to lose any more milk to-day. 
Farm’s just round the next corner. Ha, ha,ha! If Tom 
could see me being helped by a swell, as he calls it! 

“*Swell as I am, I can collapse at pleasure, as you have 
seen,’ said I, quietly lifting the wooden yoke from my should- 
ers, and placing the half-filled cans in safety on the ground. 
‘ And now, before we part, won't you tell me your name ? 

“* Alice Shortcake, sure.’ 

“* Shake hands, Alice, dear Alice.’ 

“She put her hand frankly in mine. It was singularly 
small ph pa and out of harmony, I felt, with the girl’s con- 
dition in life. 

“*What makes your hand so white? I asked, half an- 


Jeasant walk with Mr.—Turbary, I 


ily. 
or Ghe snatched it quickly back. 

“*T'm sure I don’t know at all, she said, ruefully, rubbing 
it hard with the other. ‘I s’pose it’s the milk. But, bright- 
ening up, ‘ they’re better in winter. I has chilblains awful.’ 

“*Alice, dear, Iam very much obliged to Damson. She 
has given me a very happy half-hour. I am sorry it is 
over. 

“*So am I) said Perdita, very softly, and without raising 
her eyes. 

“* Good-bye, dear.’ 

“* Good-bye.’ 

“* But I must see yous eyes.’ 

“*Well, there! 

“They flashed up bluely, and fell again, not, however, be- 
fore I had detected a crystal drop on each lower lid, awaiting 
orders. A sudden impulse seized me. 

“* Alice, darling, do you love—that is, intend to marry— 
this Tom Turbary ?” 

“*T hate ’m—in that way,’ said the girl, with almost 
savage earnestness, which left no doubt of her sincerity. 

“* And will you be his wife ? 

“*Not if I knows it, as T—~T—Tom—-.:” 

“ But, in speaking, she burst into a passion of tears. 

“*Now, Alice dear, one question more. Shall I go on my 
way ? 

“No answer. 
the fair bosom. 

“*Do you wish me to stay? 

= Can't say—but what—I doos, was the half-whispered 
reply. 

“*T almost wish you couldn't, I thought. But if the gram- 
mar was loose, the sense was perfect. ‘ Alice, dear, do you 
know what I am thinking of ? 

“* Damson,’ coquettishly. 

“*Do you know what I desire most in the world? To 
marry Alice Shortcake.’ 

“*Oh law? 

“*Even so, my darling. Marriage law. What say you” 

“ Alice looked up, with eyes laughing through tears. 

“* To think that you should a been afeerd o’ Damson. (O, 
them boot-heels!) Why, you're the boldest gentleman I ever 
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“*That we are both descended from that stock is enough 
for me,” I said. “Ignorance, Alice, is the misfortune I am 
seeking to remedy. Help me. Do you like me, Alice?” 

“* Very much indeed,” said my candid shepherdess. 

““Ts my being a gentl—that is, as Mr. Turbary would call 
it, a swell, very much against me ? 

“* Likes ‘n, rather ’n not.’ 

“<Then you will be my wife ” 

“* No IT woan’t, was the reply. ‘ Leastways, not now.’ 

“* When, Alice? 

“* Listen, said the girl, raising her blue eyes at last, and | 
fixing them steadily on mine. ‘ Don’t ye come aneer me, nor 
write to me, nor even think of me, if you can help it, for 
three months. Then, if vou still remember Alice Shortcake, 
T won't say but you'll find her where you seen her first, in the 
meadow by the copse, a-milking Cowslip (which is quieter 
than Damson) about sunset. Go now, sir, if you please. 
That's your road, alongside the hedge, past the pound where 
the donkey is—and—(well—God bless ‘ee, anyways) here’s 
tthe. 

“The white feet went twinkling down the road. I was 
alone. 

“Well, Jack, I have litle more to add, but that’s signifi- 
eant. As luck would have it, I found in the incumbent of 
the adjoining parish my old college friend, Hyndman. He 
introduced me to the curate of Spuddington, who was well 
acquainted with the respectable old Grumballs, and knew the 
bright creature who had, from a child, been the light of their 
house, as she was now the aid and the solace of their declin- 
ing years. Alice had been sought in marriage by every celi- 
bate clod within a radius of ten miles; nay, even the remote 
market-town of Ditchingford had seat its suitor. ATI in vain. 
Mr. Thomas Turbary’s chances had indeed been spoken of as 
fair, but the opinion was found to originate with himself, and 
to be devoid of any more foundation, than that old Mr. Grum- 
ball had, for some time, owed him (Mr. Turbary) a ‘little 
matter of money.’ 

“Jack, you know what I have always said. Simplicity and 
truth for me. I am wearied of the artificiality of what is 
ironically termed ‘ good society, its polished hypocrisies, its 
rilded meanness, its immeasurable falsehood, its smiling hate. 
Vhat, if you sometimes lose in refinement? You are — 
ally repaid in truth. Leave your educated sweets, your deli- 
cate human exoties, for those who prize such fribble. The 
hardy, honest wayside flower for me. 

“Sir, I returned to Spuddington-the-Less. On that day 
three months, at set of sun, my shiny ‘boots refleeted his part- 
ing glow as they rounded the copse, and marched, without 
flinching, straight upon a group of cows, patiently awaiting 
the attentions of the whitest-fingered milkmaid that ever jin- 
gled can. 

“T forbear to describe the meeting. Enough that, in three 
short weeks, which seemed as many years, I married Alice 
Shortcake, my friend Hyndman officiating, and my ex-rival, 
Tom Turbary (resplendent in a bottle-green coat) enacting 
the part of best man. 

“What happened to my darling during those three months 
Tecannot say. In grace and propriety of manner she might 
have lived in a circle of duchesses! My only terror is that 
she should become too refined. Except in little faults of 
grammar, and occasional expressions of the Turbarian school 
—which I correct jocosely—Alice is perfect, sir—perfect. As 
I said before, I am the happiest fellow extant. Come down 
to our cot at Hammersmith and see. The honeymoon is not 
over, but you are an old friend. Thanks; no more sherry. 
Hi there, hansom! Hammersmith.” 


CHAPTER I. 


The next day but one, I visited the married turtles. Mead- 
foot was alone, in the front garden. 

“She has run in fer a moment,” he said,“ but will be down 
directly. A little nervous, you see, at first, in society that 
she——. Do you know she asked me twice at breakfast how 
she should behave! I was a little impatient the second time, 
and answered: ‘ Exactly as is mest natural to you, Alice. 
wish my friend to see and know precisely whom I have mar- 
ried, without artifice or affectation of any kind.’ Here she 
comes !” 

Mrs. Meadfoot came tripping along the path, holding out 
both her pretty hands, She was in appearance all—and more 
than all—her husband had depicted her. But her first words 
startled me a little: 

“ Well, Jack, how’s yourself ?” 

“My dear! my dear!” said Augustus, rather hastily, “ Mr. 
Milford is only ‘Jack’ to his male friends! And, inasmuch 
as he cannot be anybody but himself, a little less stress, my 
darling, on the relative pronoun.” 

The pretty lips pouted for a moment, then parted, a sunny 
smile revealing the whitest teeth imaginable. 

“ How tired you must be!” Alice continued. “ Especially 
if you stumped it all this way.” 

* Ahem!” said Meadfoot. 

“ My dear?” said Alice, opening her innocent blue eyes. 

“Nature, darling, made man a walking, not a stumping, 
animal.” 

“Ob, I’m so sorry, 
“T done as I was bid.” 

“T trust, my love, that you will never‘ dun’ anybody. What 
you may do is another grammatical question ‘aliogether,” re- 
plied her husband. aaa 

Alice looked a little puzzled; but a topic being started on 
which she conversed with perfect ease and propriety, both 
recovered their equanimity, and Meadfoot was evidently de- 
lighted at the impression his little wife was making on me. 

“Well,” he remarked, presently ; “1 must leave you two 
together for a few minutes, while I despatch my letters.” 
And with a glance at once tender and cautionary, he went 
into the house. P ; 

Mrs. Meadfoot continued the conversation, and, without 
the slightest effort or display, positively astonished me with 
her intelligence and mental culture. In a few minutes we 
were summoned in to lunch, and here —_ all went charm- 
ingly until Alice, as if suddenly recollecting her duties as 
hostess, asked me if I would not take some more “ swizzle ?” 

“My love!” ejaculated Augustus, much shocked. “‘ Swiz- 
zleY “You seem to have reserved some most extraordina: 
conversational gems for my friend. Bitter beer, if you please. 
Bit-ter beer.” «Ma 

“Oh, now, Augustus, dear, you told me,” pleaded Alice’s 
sweet full voice, her eyes brimful of tears. 

“ Told you, darling? Told you to be vulgar ?” 

“No, no, dear. Natural. *Exactly as was most natural, 
you said. So I tried to remember the words I used when I 
was natural, and hadn't learned a bit. And, oh! I couldn’t 
think of any more!’ Another sob. 

“Well, well, my love,” said Meadfoot, laughing heartily ; 
“ Milford, having now learned your natural gifts, may prefer 
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said the beautiful creature, corrected ; 
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the acquired. But, oh—yes..... Good Heaven! it is that wo- 
man!” he continued, rising hastily, much disturbed, as a 
coronetted carriage, drawn by magnificent bays, drew up at 

e gate. 

Alice, blushing like a very rose, seemed to partake of her 
husband’s annoyance, and, cither from a sign from him, or 
from an impulse of her own, vanished from the room. 

“It is my aunt-godmother, the Dowager Countess of 
Haughtington,” Meadfoot explained; “ the proudest woman 
on earth, and the only visitor 1 dread. She heard of my mar- 
riage, was furious, and now honors us with this early visit, 
impatient to wound my poor little rustic wife with her re- 
fined sarcasms, or crush her with her haughty condescension. 

7 ; 
Excuse me, Jack, I shall not be long. She shall have no 
lunch, if she stops a fortnight,” added Augustus, spitefully, as 
he left the room. 

The countess (he afterwards told me) met him with the 
sweet, but rather diabolical smile, well known to her enemies 
—and these were not a few—as meaning mischief. She had, 
moreover, a cordial manner of extending her arms, which 
forcibly recalled that famous instrument of execution, which 
—using the same gestare—folded the criminal to a bosom 
richly set with spikes five inches long. 

“ How shall I plead for pardon?” demanded the kind lady, 
sweetly. “Dearest Augustus! My jealousy lest any one 
should welcome my lovely niece before me, compelled me to 
forestal permission. I am positively wretched till L hold her 
in my arms.” 

“ Your misery, my dear aunt,” said Meadfoot, quietly, 
“ shall last no longer than your niece requires to take off her 
cooking-apron, smooth her hair, and practise the curtsy with 
which she, no doubt, intends to meet your ladyship’s conde- 
scension.” 

“You are jesting, I suppose,” said Lady Haughtington, 
“ But, in any case, why this preparation? True. clegance 
and refinement are independent of such aids.” 

“ My wife was a dairy-maid and farm-servant,” said Augus- 
tus, slowly, looking his aunt in the face. “ And your lady- 
ship knows it.” 

The countess colored slightly, and if, as asserted, people do 
sometimes “look daggers,” the point of a very sharp one 
glistened, for a second, in her eye. But she sheathed it in- 
Stantly. War was not her game. 

“ My boy, I do know it,” she replied, in a tone of condo- 
lence that was not entirely hypocritical. “ Well, I will not 
say that I rejoiced. The noblest blood of England cannot 
see itself suddenly allied to the poorest without repugnance. 
But there, it is a fact accomplished, And now,” she added, 
with a bewitching frankness that would have deceived any 
but the forearmed, “T have a petition. Will you grant it?” 

“Tam too sensible of your friendship, my dear aunt,” to 
refuse anything you are likely to ask,” replied that humbug 
Augustus. 

“Accord me then the pleasant duty of introducing this 
wild rose of yours into those circles where her fresh unculti- 
vated loveliness, her natural grace and sweet simplicity, will 
place her at once among the most admired.” 

“ In other words,” said Meadfoot, calmly, “ take possession 
of my wife while yet unaltered in her rustic thoughts and 
ways, and, in revenge for the connexion I have given you, 
make her, through her supposed vulgarity, her ignorance, her 
awkward demeanor and dowdy attire, the langhing stock of 
every acquaintance of your ladyship—and I fear they are 
many—whose selfish souls can batten on such food. Calm 
yourself, if you please, Lady Haughtington. I do but repeat 
your own incautious words, rep. rted to me by one on whose 
word I can rely. Quickly as you have found us, my dear 
aunt, your kindly purpose has, you see, been beforehand with 

you.” 
P Lady Haughtington rose up, white with rage. 

“You are right, sir,’ she hissed through her set teeth. 
“That was my purpose. Do you imagine that anything less 
could have induced me to cross that threshold? That any- 
thing but hate—unmitigated hate and bitter revenge—could 
have tempted me to look upon the vacuous visage of this 
dairy wench—this farm drudge—this barefooted beggar-girl, 
whom you—King Cophetua the Second—have plucked from 
the ditch, to make your wife? You miserable fool, farewell! 
I have done with you.” 

“ Will you not see my wife, Lady Haughtington?” asked 
Meadfoot. “In the society of which your ladyship is the 
most distinguished ornament, courtesy, I think, suggests——” 

“T will not see her. My carriage, sir.” 

“ But she is here,’ said her nephew, as Alice, simply, but 
tastefully, dressed, tripped into the room with the grace of a 
princess. Augustus thought he had never seen her look so 
fair. 

The countess, watching at the window for her carriage, did 
not deign to move. : 

Stepping forward, Meadfoot took his wife’s hand, and drew 
her towards the window. : 

“ My wife, Lady Haughtington, expects your greeting.” 

The countess turned like a tigress brought to bay. What 
passionate words the high-bred lady would have permitted 
herself to utter can only be surmised, for, as her flashing eyes 
fell upon Alice, their fury died away. Her whole aspect 
changed. The flush of anger gave way to a deadly pallor, 
and the whole stately figure quivered for an instant, as if 
about to fall. 

“ Who—what—is this? Rosa!” she gasped out faintly. 
The lips remained open, as if further utterance failed. 

“ My name is Alice.” 

“ Voice, too; eyes, lips, hair! Child, your mother’s name ? 
Speak! What was she called ?” 

“T never knew her,” said Alice; “ but’—taking a locket- 
miniature from her bosom—* here is her likeness, and here, 
at the back, two letters, R. V.” 

“Rosa Vavasour!” murmured the countess, with deep emo- 
tion. “It is the finger of Heaven. I need not ask you how 
they knew this to be your mother’s face. Are you not her 
living image ?” 

“ You knew her, aunt ?” asked Meadfoot, eagerly, 

“Knew her! She was mysister. That Aunt Rosa, whose 
name and memory have been so banished from our tongues 
and hearts, that it is little wonder you have forgotten such a 
being ever had existence. She was the very jewel of our 
hearts, but she made a mean and secret marriage, and we cast 
her off. They died in poverty, unnoticed, unforgiven, and 
their one child—we knew that one had been born to them— 
was adopted by some compassionate neighbor, in the seques- 
tered village in which they had resided under a borrowed 
name. We never sought the orphan, rejoicing, in our pride, 
that she should be thus, as it were, cut off from our line. But, 
Augustus, Providence has rebuked and overruled our selfish 
ends. You have been directed to the orphan’s home. You 
have married your cousin. Forgive me, both of you,” cou- 
eluded the countess, shedding, for once in a way, genuine 
tears, as she folded Alice in her arms. “I lament my pride 

















and passion. Henceforth, my children, give me what love 
you can, as I, in all sincerity, offer you mine.” 

Among the presentations at a drawing-room, that occurred 
shortly after the interview above described, I noticed: “ The 
Hoa. Mrs. Meadfoot, on her marriage, by her aunt, the Coun- 
tess of Haughtington.”—AU the Year Rownd. 


————— 
THE NAMING OF DOGS AND CATS. 


The great thing in naming a dog or cat is to give a name 
which shall always be full of meaning to those who pronounce 
it, which shall not be liable to fall into a mere sound to be 
recognized by the creature as a summons, but which shall 
constantly carry something of a character and meaning in its 
very syllables. If you choose such a name as this, every time 
you pronounce it the creature will gain a step in education, 
will have a fuller sense of the ideal to which you wish it to 
live up. Call a cat Atossa,*or Clementina, or Pocahontas, or 
Bishop, or Mortimore, or Lady Bacon, and something of an- 
tique regality, or of sprightly elegance, or of wild queenli- 
ness, or of heavy dignity, or of aristocratic sung-froid, or of 
the femme sage will be inevitably generated in them, for their 
names cannot be pronounced{without a certain “ recollection” 
of their significance by the person who speaks them. But 
call a cat “ Puss,” or “ Nell,” or “ Kit,” or any of the unmean- 
ing names, and the chances are that their attention will 
never be fully roused in this world to the import of their 
own personality. The greatest hero among cats we ever 
heard or read of, the one who had the most dignified and 
royal intelligence, who was most loved in his life and most 
honored in his death, had a whole string of ancient names, 
one of which indicated that he was born in the purple; and 
accordingly, when at length he was gathered to his fathers, 
the cats i had been his disciples in his lifetime came trom 
afar on pilgrimages to his grave, and sat on_ it in turns in dis- 
charge of their vows. 

But though a certain amount of success may be obtained 
with exceptional cats by this plan of giving them names 
which, as Mr. Mill would say in his logic, not only “ denote” 
the individuals, but “ connote” special characteristics, it is not 
with cats that the highest fruits of the practice can be ob- 
tained. Cats are, as a rule, excessively passive and even 
sluggish in their intellectual natures. The kind of sagacity 
they exhibit is usually of the sort so admirably described by 
the enthusiastic French concierge who had managed to pre- 
serve her cat through the dangers of the siege of Paris, and 
who is commemorated in Mrs. Hoey’s very amusing paper 
in the new number of the Sf. Paul's :—‘ No mischance,’ said 
the good concierge, ‘had befallen Titi, for whom the bom- 
bardment had been little; but the siege, ah, mon Dieu! the 
siege! Titi was a large and beautiful cat of a kind I have 
never seen except in Paris, with pale yellow eyes and long 
silky shiny black fur. I understood her. Titi had been ex- 
posed, no doubt, to horrible dangers. How had he escaped ? 
‘Ah, it was wonderful! but TI tell you the truth. Oh! my 
good and beautiful! didst thow not prove too cunning for 
them all; and when they watched around the lodge to take 
thee to cat, would’st thou ever put thy paws outside the door ? 
Never, never, not even when they ld have allured thee 
with some cursed root which flatters the noses of cats; no, 
no, thou wast to be trusted, thou wast safe. And hold, I tell 
you the truth! when I had to go out to buy all sorts of 
saletes fur our food, I was afraid to carry him lest they should 
tear him from me Then would this creature of the goo 


.God get into the bed, and lie wnder the bed-clothes covered 


up, until | came to uncover him and give him his morsel ! 
And he did not even become thin, my beautiful and good !'” 
Clearly this particular cat had the great disadvantage of an 
adoring mistress who flattered him into inertness. The very 
name, “ Titi,” is a mere sedative, instead of tonic, in its 
intellectual character; and consequently it would seem that 
his sagacity was displayed. very much more in furtive and 
cautious habits, and in that repose which prevented him from 
even losing flesh during the anxieties and stinted fare of the 
great siege, than in any active intellectual quality. This treat- 
ment was a mistake even with a cat. There is no harm in oc- 
casional cherishings and panegyrics, but no one whodoes not 
know also how to chaff these creatures will ever kindle their 
intellects. With dogs it isa great matter to have a name that in- 
volves acertain amount of strain on its character, and which 
leads, of course, to characteristic modes of address correspond- 
ing to the name. A little dog,we know, for instance, who is often 
called “ Mobléd Queen” (from that quaint line {about Hecuba, 
in the passage repeated to Hamlet by the players, which he 
interrupts, in his sudden way, to say, “That's good— mobled 
queen’ is good,”) betrays the influence of the name in piquing 
her moral and intellectual curiosity, by a myriad movements 
of her quaintly matted hair and deprecatory motions of the 
back of her head, as she tried to express that she cannot rival 
the woe-begone dishabille and confusion of Hecuba. Yet she 
feels in every fibre the whimsical praise implied in the oft- 
quoted phrase, “ That’s good! mobléd queen is good!” And 
“mobléd queen” is good—a very good name for an excitable, 
susceptible, emotional, matted-haired poodle. It is a very 
effective and educating name, a name expressive of a quaint, 
amused pity which brings out the dog’s sympathies, and induces 
also a good deal of pathetic remonstrance on her part, as well! 
as piqued curiosity, for she is quite aware of the amused pity 
which the name expresses, though she cannot gauge the 
name’s full meaning. And note that it is a point gained with 
a dog to make it aspire above its own name, to make it in 
some sense protest against the implied condescension of your 
voice and manner, and demand a recognition of something 
more in its nature than you give it credit for. A dog’s pame 
should hold, as it were, implicitly in itself ali the elemeats 
for a conversation with it on its character. This is one of 
the great beauties of “ Boofleums Junior.” Give the empha- 
sis to the first two syllables, “ Boofle,” and you express ad- 
miration; give the emphasis to the baby termination “ uns,” 
and you express a sort of qtizzical innocence and helpless- 
ness which the dog would understand as a sort of caressing 
irony; give the emphasis to “ Junior,” and you immediately 
contrast the dog with its ancestress, and may either express 
that it is an advance or a falling-off on that ancestress, by 
your mode of pronouncing the suffix. So suppose you call a 
restless poodly sort of a mongrel Frantic Serabbler,” “ F. 
Scrabbler,” or simply “ Scrabbler,” and you have the elements 
of a great many conversations with the dog. “ Frantic’ is 
irritating and stimulant; “Scrabbler” is picturesque and re- 
proachful; while “ F. Scrabbler” is an ironical address, ia 
which it quickly recognises asarcastic sort of égalité, as though 
you had called it “ citoyen ;” and against this last the dog will 
probably protest, and so learn to sound to some extents, and 
so far as a dog may, “ the abysmal deeps of personality.” The 
rule of giving dogs names which shall admit of a certaia 
play of meaning, and appeal to them in various distinct un- 
dertones, of which some may be pleasing to them and some 
the reverse, cannot be too strictly observed.~—Spectutor, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


_WALLAGR'S: ZHEATRE—SATURDAY, AND ALL 
the week, ** ROSED. 


NIBLO’S CARDSR. —EVERY NIGHT, “KIT, THE 
ARKANSAS TRAVELLE 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY EVERING DU- 
ring Lo week, “JACK SHEPPARD.” Mati d y and 

















BOOTHS THEATRE. — SATURDAY, “ WINTER'S 
ALE."—Monday and all the week, “ THE MAN o ATRLIE.” 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—SATURDAY EVEN- 
ing, “'T “THE GOLDEN FLEECE. ”’—Monday, E. L. Davenport. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—SATURDAY EVENING, 
** RANK. a With an entirely new company. 


WOOD's MUSEUM.—CHANGE OF PERFORMANCE. 
Every Evening. 





BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY. THIRD sT.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. Family Matinee every —— at 2. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th + street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 

OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & co., )., Bankers, , No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


The intelligence we have from France is that the revolt has 
finally been suppressed, and quiet reigns. Europe and the 
world rejoice that this has at last been accomplished, and that 
the innocent women and children remaining in Paris will not 
be compelled to stay within doors, half starved, or venture 
forth at the risk of their lives. The whole human race has 
an interest in a city like Paris. Its vast assemblage of artistic 
wealth could never have been accumulated by the exertions 
of natives of Paris alone; it has been due to years of peace 
in which Englishmen and Americans, Frenchmen and 
Italians, have trooped thither. It has been the world’s plea- 
sure garden. There are pictures and buildings in every 
country to which no city can claim exclusive right ; they be- 
long to mankind. But great as is the interest we have in 





them, we feel a still greater that humanity and liberty should | , 


not be outraged. The epigrammatist who described the 
French as half monkey and half tiger would have believed 
that he was entirely right had he seen the conduct of the 
Commune and of the residents of Paris for the last three 
months. The last week was one of horrors. At the time of 
the Revolution men were sacrificed because they were 
thought to be public enemies, but this year they were de- 
stroyed for no reason atall. The unhappy Archbishop and the 
priests who were assassinated at Mazas a week ago Tuesday 
had committed no crime, were guilty of no offence. Mon- 
seigneur Darboy was a man of high abilities and exemplary 
conduct; his life or his death was of no value either way to 
the Commune, and the priests who suffered with him were 
not, as the clergymen of 1791 were, opposers of a republic and 
upholders of a king; they expressed no opinion on politics, 
and had none, except that their country might have peace 
and be well and happily governed. We rejoice that a gov- 
ernment or a mob such as the Commune is ended. It repre- 
sented nothing but blind fury, and will find no one to sing a 
requiem over its grave. 

While, however, we can perceive that the Commune has 
committed crimes, we can also see that the Versailles Govern- 
ment has been nearly as bad. The age of punishment for po- 
litical offences has gone by, and the execution of Rochefort 
and the other demagogues who had obtained a brief hold of 
power was unnecessary. It is true that the Communists act- 
ed wickedly and inhumanly, but no sanction is thereby given 
to the government of order to summarily execute its oppo- 
nents. France is now in a chaotic condition. The rebellion 
has been suppressed, and the authority of the Assembly is 
recognized from the Pyrenees to Belgium, but there is no 
prospect of itscontinuance. It must give way to a newer and 
more stable form of government. It is said that the two 
branches of the Bourbon family have as adherents more than 
two-thirds of the Legislative body, and from the recent 
manifesto of the Legitimist Prince who styles himself Henry 


the Fifth it appears that a union has been made between the | 


two branches of the family, the representative of the elder 
to be king, and the Orleanists to succeed him when he dies 
childless. This secures an immense support from the clergy, 
will give a moderate degree of satisfaction to the younger 
Bonapartists, and will render the future return of a Napoleon 
to the throne very problematical. It is not to be disguised 
that the late Emperor still cherishes a hope of returning, and 
he thinks that if he does not his son may. A union between 
the Bourbons may render this impossible, and at any rate in- 
creases his difficulties. Henry the Fifth is not the ablest man 
of the Bourbons. He is far surpassed by any one of the Or- 
Jeanists princes, but it is possible that mingling with the 
world as a private gentleman for such a period of time as he 
has will have given him more moderate views than his words 
would seem to imply, and that he may have done that which 
tradition says it is impossible for a Bourbon to do, “ to learn 
something.” 


THE PITTSTON DISASTER. 

It is three or four weeks since that on the stage of one of 
our city theatres was presented a drama of which one of the 
incidents was an explosion in a coal mine. As unreal as the 
scene was, the audience were deeply moved by the heroic 
conduct of the young man who represented “ Pluck,” bravely 
descending a burning shaft to rescue a fellow-creature, and 
were agitated at the,idea of men dying in the pit. Yet this 
fiction on the boards was not near so horrible as the late dis- 
aster at Pittston, telegraphed to this city on Saturday last, 
and of which full particulars are given in later issues of the 
daily papers. A score of men were destroyed by the ex- 
plosion of the gas so common in mines, and the fire which 
succeeded it, and the calamity was felt far and wide. It has 
been a fearful one to the wives and mothers of those who 
were taken up dead, and the general public have had an al- 
most personal interest. It is not mere than a year and three 
quarters since the Avondale mine was destroyed in the same 
way, and it was then thought that the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania would make regulations which would, if they could 
not prevent such accidents, at least occasion measures so that 
wholesale slaughter might not follow. But their Legislature 
has been twice in session since, and has done nothing that is 
effectual. Last winter it passed an act that was disregarded. 
The terms were not stringent enough. 

Those who have not descended a coal mine have but little 
idea of the construction. In this country a mine is gener- 
ally a gigantic well hole, two hundred feet deep, and ten or 
fifteen feet across. To brace up the side a wooden frame- 
work is used, which prevents the earth from falling. The 
only supply of air at the bottom is from the well hole, and 
if from fire the supply is exhausted those who are in the 
mine die from choking. To give a sufficiency of fresh air, 
it is necessary to have two shafts, one a little distance from 
the other, one acting as the chimney to the mine, and the 
other as the pipe to bring in new supplies. But this Pittston 
colliery, just like the one at Avondale, had but one shaft. If 
any accident happened to that it was death to those below. 
The earth might give way, a portion of rock fall, the wood- 
work get on fire, a fast flowing spring be struck, unbreathable 
or poisonous gas filter in, or an inflammable gas explode, and 
escape would be impossible, and death certainly follow. Even 
detention in amine, without machinery for pumping con- 
stantly in operation, would resuit in drowning. The water 
drips continually from the roofs and side, and would soon 
close around a man left in the depths. No situation can be 
imagined more helpless, scarcely none more dangerous. The 
sailor on the craft that Dr. Johnson describes as a floating 
prison can do something to avert danger, or to fly from it 
and the worker ina powder mill, if he dies, does so sud- 
denly. He is not compelled previously to endure the agonies 
of suffocation. 

We think that after this new horror the Legislatures of 
those States in which there are coal mines must, in the in- 
terests of humanity, do something to prevent, so far as they 
may, the possibility of such disasters. Death was not sudden 
here. There was ample time to have gone to another shaft 
had there been one, and there would have been no deaths 
had the law been enforced. <A fire in one of two well holes 
would have increased the supply of fresh air from the other 
Miners have a hard enough time of it, compelled to stop 
work for four or five months a year, without running a risk 
of their life which is totally unnecessary. The mine owners 
cannot plead inability, as most of the collieries are owned by 
corporations of great wealth. 





CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

New York is fairly awakening to the necessities of her 
position as the chief city of the New World. The Viaduct 
Railroad, a brief account of which we give in another place, 
will enabje our citizens to reach the upper part of the town 
without hanging on the ends of horse cars, or rumbling up 
in omnibuses, spending over half an hour in time and ex- 
hausting all the patience with which they may have been en- 
dowed. ‘The city has been so rapidly extending northwards 
for the last twenty years that our present accommodations. 
although greater than then, are entirely inadequate. In 1850, 
the majority of the travellers on horse cars left before they 
reached Third street ; in 1860 Fourteenth street was the point 





at which the number lessened, while now it is about Twenty- 
sixth street. More people ride, and the distances made are 
longer. And while, twenty years ago, a trip which should 
take but twelve minutes was endurable, it is not easy tostand 








up, holding on by a strap, or rudely crowded by others, for 
full thirty minutes, as we mustin the majority of cases. 
Something must be done. The hours of labor are shortened 
nearly an hour a day, or two or three days a month, and the 
discomforts of the present way are very great. It is, there- 
fore, with a feeling of relief that we hear of any plan which 
promises to diminish the annoyances now necessarily to be 
encountered by him who lives up town. We have no fears, 
from the high character of the men who are connected with 
the new enterprise, that it is not practicable, or will not be 
put through as fast as possible. The new viaduct plan de- 
livers passengers up town in ten minutes from Chambers 
street, giving each of them a seat, and saving a great deal of 
physical exhaustion. 

Around the city, too, the construction of agranite wall will 
soon be commenced. The present unsightly sheds and wharves 
which line the edge of the river will be torn away, and the 
city will be encircled by a magnificent street over two hun- 
dred feet wide. Proper precautions will be taken to prevent 
any injury being caused to the efflux of the tide, or the action 
of the regular river current, which carries with it much solid 
matter, and piers will be constructed after regular plans the 
whole length of the city. At present the water streets of 
New York are a disgrace to it. They are not wide enough, 
are continually crowded, and are not kept clean. The new 
plan will completely do away with the objections now to be 
made, and although the position of the city will not allow 
such elaborate docks as those which Liverpool has, they will 
yet be the finest in the New World. 

We have not, we believe, spoken of the improvements 
which have of late been made in the various parks. The 
State, by placing the control of all the breathing spots in the 
city in the hands of one commission, has done wisely. The 
Battery, which was so charming a place from the middle of 
the last century until the middle of this, has been wonderfully 
improved. The stunted vegetation which, with ash heaps, 
was of late years the principal thing to remark there, has 
been rooted up. Its surface will soon assume a most beauti- 
ful appearance, and the fact that the sea washes its borders 
may restore to it the popularity it had when Hamilton was 
Secretary of the Treasury, or when Talleyrand, Louis Phil- 
lippe, or the present Napoleon made it their favorite loung- 
ing place. The City Hall Park is greatly improved. To 
those who have spent half their lives in its vicinity the 
change is most refreshing. Formerly it was a park that was 
not apark. There was nograss, no fountain, no statuary, ex- 
cept that terrible caricature of Washington. Mud holes were 
everywhere, and dirt reigned supreme. There is a rapid 
amelioration to be noticed in these respects, and it is sup- 
posed that the Commissioners will sometimes grant us the 
privilege of hearing a band play. Had this plot of ground 
remained as it was, the name should have been changed to 
the “Commons,” as it was once known. Nothing commoner 
could have been conceived, and it would have been right to 
call it by a descriptive name. Asto the great pleasure ground 
up town, every one knows that its attractions are continually 
increasing. It serves asa lesson of beauty for the whole of 
America. 

—_——_-_ >—_- -—- — 


CURRENT NOTES. 


When Rossini was presented by the city of Paris with the 
charming villa at Passy in which he ended by residing all the 
year round, he caused the contents of his cellar to be trans- 
ported thither. His wines were invaluable, and were cele- 
brated throughout Europe, being entirely the gift of sovereigns 


>| or reigning princes whose vineyards have the greatest reputa- 


tion amongst connoisseurs. The port alone is said to have 
been of morc value than the whole contents of many a royal 
cellar, and was served but sparingly at the great maestro’s 
table, and always under the superintendence of Madame Ros- 
sini herself. During the Prussian occupation of Passy the 
household goods of the Villa Rossini were held in the high- 
est respect, but on the departure of the Germans, the Mobiles, 


*| who replaced them, found temptation irresistible, and _re- 


velled in the choice contents of Rossini’s cellar. “It must 
have been carried away, it cannot a// have been drunk!” ex- 


~| claimed Madame Rossini on beholding the rows of empty 


bins on her return. “ Indeed, the scoundrels drank it every 
drop,” returned the concierge, “ and, moreover, complained 
that it was poor stuft—not a single drop of petit blew amongst 
the whole lot !” 

The Frankfort papers are full of tittle-tattle about the 
peace negotiations. The Frankforters are naturally a gossip- 
ing race, and the present opportunity has by no means been 
thrown away upon them. We hear that when M. Favre— 
who has grown remarkably grey—left Prince Bismarck’s 
hotel, the Swan, on the memorable 10th of May, the as- 
sembled crowd uncovered their heads, as if guessing that the 
great event had just been accomplished, and that the day was 
to be one of historic consequence. Otherwise the French 
negotiators did not meet with a very favorable reception. 
Landlords would not take their Republican bank notes, and 
bankers proposed to make enormous deductions on them. 
When the gentlemen, irritated at this, pocketed their paper 
money and took out gold instead, the changers carefully 
picked out the old Imperial pieces, avoiding the Republican. 
Only Baron Rothschild seemed to place implicit confidence 
in the Republic. On Prince Bismarck’s expressing his sur- 
prise at this, remarking that the great banker appeared to 
trust the Republic more than the Empire, Baron Rothschild 
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explained that at the time of the Empire it was to be fore- 
seen that the next change must necessarily be for the Re- 
public, but now there is the prospect of a monarchy which 
cannot repudiate the country’s debts. If the French dele- 
gates were slighted, Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, was 
feted wherever he went, and had to drive miles out of town 
to enjoy a quiet walk and escape the oppressive attentions of 
the public. Old grudges were of course long forgotten, and 
old animosities, however high they might have run in former 
days, buried. So great was the city’s veneration for the 
Chancellor, that heavy bids were made for the furniture in 
the room at the Swan where the peace was signed, especially 
for the chair on which he sat and the table on which the 
document was written. Even the pen, the inkstand, and the 
sand-box—which, true to the old German custom, did duty 
for a blotting pad—have come in for their share of honor, 
and have been valued at high prices, while one gentleman 
claims the bed in which the Prince slept, though what that 
had to do with the peace is not obvious. We do rot hear 
whether the landlord of the Swan has parted with the valu- 
able relics. 


Some sensation has been produced at Stockholm by the 
imtelligence that Prince Bismarck has called upon the Ham- 
burg Senate to report whether the acquisition of the islands 
of Spitzbergen by Sweden would be advantageous or other- 
wise for the commercial and shipping interests of Germany. 
This news was a great surprise to the Swedes, as the inten- 
tion of the Swedish Government to obtain possession of the 
islands in question had been hitherto kept secret. It now 
appears that the Government proposes to establish a colony 
on these islands “ for scientific purposes,” and that it has no- 
tified its intention to England, Germany, Russia, France, 
Denmark, and the United States. A meteorological and 
magnetic observatory is to be erected there, and in order to 
obtain the necessary security and control the whole terri- 
tory is to be placed under the Swedish rule. This project is 
connected with the Arctic Expedition, which is to start this 
summer from the northern coast of Spitzbergen, under the 
direction of Professor Nordenskiold, with the object of pene- 
trating as far as possible in the direction of the North Pole. 


The French prisoners in Germany are growing fewer and 
fewer, and the end of their captivity is close at hand. Those 
still remaining continue to give their captors some trouble. 
There is much amicable intercourse, of course, with them, 
and in some instances the old animosity has given place to 
friendly attachment; some Frenchmen are said to have 
selected Germany for their future home, and others have 
taken German wives back to France with or without the 
parents’ consent; but, on the whole, there seems more of the 
dark side of the picture than the light. The latest complaint 
is of a numerous party of escaped prisoners who have 
established themselves near Owinsk as a company of robbers, 
and lead a romantic life after the fashion of “ Carl Moor,” 
shifting the scene from the Bohemian forest to those of Posen. 
The country is inviting for such pursuits. It is sparsely popu- 
lated, the roads are few and bad, and the forests extensive 
and affording admirable hiding places. The small towns are 
few and far between, but flourishing; and their peaceable 
traders prove an easy prey to the military highwaymen. The 
latter have thoroughly learnt the art of “requisitioning,” and 
betray great eagerness to revenge themselves for the “ requi- 
sitions” levied on their friends at home by far more arbitrary 
and immoderate ones on the Prusso-Poles. The troops 
stationed in the neighborhood proved insufficient to cope 
with the robbers, and had to be considerably reinforced. 
Having opened a regular campaign in force, they are now 
gradually clearing the country of its unwelcome guests, cap- 
turing them by threes and fours; many surrender of their 
own accord, urged by want of food and their inability to es- 
cape on unknown roads. 


There has been a very lively debate in the German Parlia- 
ment on the treatment of the German troops in France by 
the military authorities. The attention of the deputies was 
officially drawn to the subject by the petition of a worthy 
Mayence burgess of the name of Miiller (the Millers are the 
Smiths and Browns of Germany) praying “ that the complaints 
of the bad rations now being served out, which are made in 
private letters and in the press, might be speedily and thor- 
oughly investigated.” Count von Moltke, in the absence of 
the regular official representative of the War Ministry, made 
a speech of some length on the occasion. He replied particu. 
larly to a charge which had been made of serving out spoiled 
provisions, and explained that the signing of peace prelimi- 
naries, being accompanied with a new mode of victualling 
the troops, had left large stores on hand, which had to be 
consumed where they were kept, as they were not to be sent 
forward. The repeated distribution of some of the stores, 
particularly bacon, to the troops, had undoubtedly produced 
some grumbling, but no more, he believed, than was a neces- 
sary incident in the life of an army which suddenly found 
itself brought to a tedious standstill after a career of constant 
progress and victory. He believed, on the whole, that the 
service was very grateful to its excellent supply departments. 
After some further debating on the continued detention of 
the landwehr and reserve troops away from their homes, the 
discussion was by general consent dropped, but not before the 
fact had been freely animadverted on that men in their sir- 
teenth year of liability to service are still on foreign soil, 
while there is a great lack of hands for tilling and manufac- 
ture throughout Germany. 


, of high treason for having taken part in the Polish insurrec- 





M. Guttry, the Minister of War of the Polish National 
Government in 1863, was tried at Berlin last week on a charge 





tion of that year. The insurrection, as all the world knows, 
was directed against Russia alone, but the Crown Prosecutor 
urged that the Prussian subjects who took part in it were 
guilty of high treason against their Government because they 
aimed at restoring Poland in its old boundaries of 1772, 
which included the present Polish provinces of Prussia. This 
was positively denied by M. Guttry, and his counsel, the cele- 
brated Berlin advocate,Herr Lent, pointed out that“ although 
130 of the most eminent of the Poles were accused of the 
same offence, and the Government had for seven years set 
every engine at work to prove their guilt, no positive evidence 
had been found against them,” adding that in a court of jus- 
tice a man’s intentions should only be inferred from his acts, 
and that the mere supposition that the insurgents wished to 
recover the Polish provinces of Frussia, although they did 
not make the smallest attempt to do so, cannot be accepted 
as a foundation for a charge of high treason. These argu- 
ments, however, did not convince the tribunal, which con- 
demned M. Guttry tu two years’ imprisonment in a fortress 
and all the expenses both of the trial and the preliminary in- 
quiry. 


The Daily News considers it would be difficult to estimate 
the eflects of that religious movement in Germany, and 
throughout what is called the Catholic world, which has 
resulted from the contumacy and consequent excommunica- 
tion of a Churchman so eminent in position and authority, a 
canonist so distinguished in theological and ecclesiastical 
learning and science as Dr. Déllinger. Dr. Ddllinger, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, might be trusted to hold his ground 
alone against the Infalliblist party, even if he were not sup- 
ported, as he is, by his own and every other German Govern- 
ment, by the majority of German Catholics, whether priests 
or laymen, by the intelligence of the whole German nation, 
and by the sympathies of every other Catholic State and 
population. To regard him as the leader of a new Reforma- 
tion would certainly be in excess of the facts of the case, if 
not in advance of the probabilities. German Catholics in 
Austria had not waited for his signal to demand the abolition 
of the Concordat; and doubtless they will be perfectly con- 
tent to wait with Dr. Dédllinger for that “emancipation from 
that degenerate political Popery” which the address of the 
Neapolitan priests to the excommunicated professor predicts. 
They will not care to set up a new Church of their own, out 
of spite to a vain but venerable enthusiast who has ridden his 
(Ecumenical and Infallible hobby to death. 


It is well known that Hindoos who have caste to lose, lose 
it when they cross the “ black water” and visit foreign lands. 
But the forfeiture is usually compounded in a pecuniary way, 
as persons who have brought native servants from India are 
aware. It appears, however, from an account given by the 
Rast Goftar of Bombay, that more personal penalties are in- 
volved in some cases, even to a vicarious extent. Thus Kur- 
sondas Madhavdas, having returned from a visit to England 
to the bosom of his affectionate caste, the Nagur Bania, 
brought the whole of them into trouble. They dined with 
him; and dining with a man who has visited England is 
looked upon as a heinous offence by the other Bania, castes 
of Bombay and elsewhere, so much so indeed that the 
offenders were visited with a sentence of excommunication. 
To obtain readmission into the community of castes a terri- 
ble expiation was necessary, and this came off on the 7th of 
last month at the place called Walkeshwar. The scene was 
rich in the elements of comedy. First, the men submitted to 
the shaving of their moustaches, the young men and small 
boys who had no moustaches subjecting the hair of their 
heads to the same process. After this—to the number of two 
hundred or so—they all bathed in a tank; and this ceremony 
over, each member swallowed pills “made of five products of 
the cow,” which were supposed to complete the work of puri- 
fication. They have thus been restored to their caste privi- 
leges and the advantages belonging thereto in Bombay ; butit 
seems likely that they will be called upon to repeat the 
penance before enjoying similar impunity in other places. 


A cure for leprosy has, it seems, been discovered in India. 
According to the Pioneer, medical science has at last tri- 
umphed over this terrible disease. The civil surgeon of 
Khundwa reports the case of a wretched old Jew who came 
to him from Bombay in great grief, saying thatjhis friends had 
excluded him from their society and obliged him to live in a 
hut by himself. He was at this time pleasantly mottled with 
rose-color. The doctor had him at once washed with soap 
and warm water, and the old Jew showed signs of improve- 
ment. He was then anointed with carbolic acid and oil 
with such good effects that next day he wrote to his wife to 
expect him home in a week. In short, what with washing 
with soap and water, and what with anointing with carbolic 
acid and oil, the old Jew was soon completely cured. The 
experiment had, moreover, an interest apart from the fact 
that an ancient scourge was being conquered in the chame- 
leon variations of the corpus vile under experiment. The 
Jew came to Khundwa rose-color and brown; in a week or 
two he was glossy black and brown; a little later he became 
speckled grey; then his skin—possibly uneasy at what might 
happen next—lost all patience with its owner, and peeled 
away from him, leaving him just the color a Jew ought to be. 
He lives in the hut no longer, and has been received into the 
society of his family and friends. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Conseript. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co. The tales of these celebrated nove- 
lists are known everywhere, and are everywhere esteemed. 
Those who have themselves been in an army, and have marched 
with it, sometimes defeated and sometimes victorious, can 
bear witness to the essential truth of their delineations. Al 
armies resemble each other. The story which is set forth in 
these pages, so charmingly narrated, is that of a watchmaker 
forced by the conscription to leave his home, his friends, and 
his sweetheart, and march with Napoleon. He is lame,and 
wishes to be excused ; he dreads to leave his native town, and 
hopes some accident will happen that might retain him. But 
fate is against him, and the youth, weary and footsore, is hur- 
ried from one town to another, engages in battle, is woundeé, 
and goes to hospital. He recovers, has more experiences, anu 
is finally restored to the arms of his waiting Catherine, whom 
he marries, and with whom he settles down heppily. His 
own character is a fine one, and the reader sees his love for 
his country, his horror of desertion, mingled with his fears 
for his life, his apprehensions of losing an arm or aleg, or his 
doubts of obtainingadinner. Father Goulden is an excellent 
representative of the bourgeois of the time—the bourgeois 
who believed in the Revolution, but saw themselves despoil- 
edof its fruit. There is an air throughout this volume that 
compels the reader to believe it real. The misfortunes are 
not exaggerated, the joys not beyond those of human nature. 

Waterloo. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co. Like its predecessor, this book has 
passages of wonderful power, related in the most unaffected 
style. The hero of this novel is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding, and the time is that following the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and up to the great battle of modern times. War 
does not have a halo in the pages of these gentlemen; it ap- 
pears as itis. And they show also to their fellow country- 
men that there are more noble pursuits than that of glory, 
when purchased by the lives and wealth of the community, 
and serving for the advancement of one man only. The 
work contains a fine description of Waterloo. 


Bench and Bar. By L. J. Bigelow. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. A new edition of this pleasant book, a collec- 
tion of the oddities and jests of courts and lawyers, has been 
called for, and the Harpers answer the public demand by giv- 
ing it with many additions to the original work. Mr. Bige- 
low was a good story-teller himself, and his publishers have 
added materially to the value of the compilation. 

The Institutes of Medicine. By Martyn Paine, M.D., LL.D} 
Ninth Edition. New York: Harper and Brothers. A new 
edition of this standard work of Prof. Paine will be hailed 
with pleasure by the profession. The matters treated of 
cover the whole field of the healing art, and the volume is 
interesting as exhibiting the views of one of the leaders of 
the vital school. Prof. Paine has been employed upon these 
studies nearly the whole of a Jong life, during which he has 
taken no position upon trust, but has independently examined 
for himself, and his works evince that this labor has been 
done thoroughly. We commend this work to our medicay 
readers. 

Common Sense in the Household, By Marion Harland. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Co. A cookery book is net com- 
monly expected to be entertaining, and those who have had 
much experience with one do not look kindly on the an- 
nouncement of the publication of another. No one can 
learn to cook by them. We were agreeably disappointed in 
opening “Common Sense,” by finding {that the recipes 
which were inserted were practical, and did not re- 
quire a professional cook ,to prepare tiem. We believe, after 
an examination of this book, that here at last is something 
which can be used by housewives in full confidence that they 
can attain the end they desire. 

The Old World Seen With Young Eyes. New York: T. 
Whittaker. A pleasant little account of what a lady saw 
abroad, containing nothing very new, but with considerable 
interest for the young. 

Married for Both Worlds. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Mrs. Porter, on her title page, quotes a 
saying of John Bunyan, that he who wished to know how 
heaven was should live a holy life, that he might go there 
himself, and she illustrates the extract by giving a narration 
of the walk and conversation of one who sought to enter in 
The story is simply and quietly told. 

Papers for Home Reading. By Rev. John Hall. New 
York: Dodd and Mead. It is not without reason that Dr. 
Hall has acquired the reputation of being a great preacher, 
and the same qualities which he displays in his sermons vivi- 
fy his books, and make that which iscommonly of the dullest 
read like the last new novel. He has experience; he has 
knowledge, and he has sympathy. If a child suffers, he 
notices it,and if a worm is in his path he steps around it. 
But the quality of this collection of essays which is most 
striking is the faith. He believes. The elegant forms of 
modern dissent have no hold on him; his faith is so great 
that reason does not interfere, but is fused down into it. 
There is also an aptness of illustration which discovers re- 
condite connections between the things most opposite, and 
which must add very much to popular effect. 


The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. \ With Mlustrations 
and Notes by George Cruikshank. New York: G. W. Carle- 
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at our most fashionable theatre, and Lester Wallack is sing- 
ng “ Lord Bateman” every night,a new interest is felt in 
this old song. The illustrations are capital. Every one has 
its humorous meaning, and the notes add much to the plea- 
sure to be derived from the book. 


Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes. Boston: James R. 
Osgood and Co. The well known author of “ School Days 
at Rugby” presents the early history of England in a clear 
light. He traces the varying influences which brought 
together the different kingdoms of England, and illustrates the 
greatness of the work of Alfred, who left his native country 
one, as it has ever since remained. The book is a protest 
against imperialism, and shows that a careful study of the 
constitution and history of England will prove of inestima- 
ble value to the rising generation of Englishmen. 

Millbank ; or, Roger Irvings Ward. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes. Mrs. Holmes writes no stories of a sensational na- 
ture, but the productions of her pen are pleasant and inter- 
esting reading. Few of the story-tellers of the day com- 
mand a larger audience than she does. 

Lhe Young Mechanic. Containing Directions for the Use 
of All Kinds of Tools. New York: G. P. Putnam and 
Sons. At the present utilitarian stage of the world, when 
every one learns to use his hands as well as his head, such a 
book as this is of great value. Simple as many operations in 
mechanics seem, few can be well done until the operator is 
taught. Planing a board or using a hammer requires experi- 
ence, aud much more so more difficult operations. The book 
whose title we have given illustrates doubtful points, and 
will be of great value to young or inexperienced mechanics. 

A. D. F. Randolph and Co. will issue early in June a new 
Mup of Jerusalem, from a survey made under the direction of 
Col. Sir Henry James, of the Royal Engineers. This map 
will be 27 by 38 inches, and will be folded in book size. The 
same publishers have in press a new work entitled “ Aunt 
Jane’s Hero,” and new editions of Mr. Da Costa’s “ Lake 
George” and “ Mount Desert.” 

Hvery Saturday, to whose excellencies we have often had 
occasion to refer, comes to us this week with its pages neatly 
fastened together by a new process, so that there is no more 
difficulty in reading it than a bound book. Every improve- 
ment which skill can suggest is used by the conductors of 
Every Saturday to increase its value. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Attorney-General (Sir R. P. Collier) has a work in the 
present Royal Academy Exhibition. 

Mr. Tennyson will shortly, it is said, produce a new volume 
of poems, Mr. Strahan to be the publisher. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall, it is stated, are about to issue 
the works of the late Charles Dickens in penny numbers. 

The Rev. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, is engaged on “ An 
Autobiography of Satan,” which will be published in the 
autumn, 

Canon Lightfoot has prepared a popular defence of St. 
John’s authorship of the Fourth Gespel, which will appear in 
the course ef a few days. 

At Fane, the celebrated picture by Domenichino, “ David, 
conqueror of Goliath,” was stolen, on the 25th of March, from 
the Collegio Nolfi, having been cut from the frame. 

Dr. Richard Morris has been obliged, from want of time, 
to give up the preparation of the second edition of his “ Spe- 
cimens of Early English” to Mr. Skeet and Mr. Brock. 

The class-catalogue of the manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum is proceeding with the most praiseworthy rapidity, 
under the conduct of the Keeper, Mr. E. Bond, and his ener- 
getic assistants. 

A novel, entitled “Sundered Lives,” about to be published 
by Messrs. Tinsley, is from the pen of Mr. Wybert Reeve, 
formerly an actor at the Charing Cross Theatre, and lessee of 
the house. 

Messrs. Tinsley are also about to publish “ An Inside View 
of the Siege of Paris,” by Mr. Henry Vizetelly, who has 
chiefly occupied himself with the domestic life of the Paris- 
ians during the siege. 

The United Service Gazette says that the Admiralty has been 
pleased to direct that “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” shall in 
future be isssued to her Majesty’s ships, in lieu of the original 
hymn-book, 

“The Tatler in Cambridge” is the title of a new publica- 
tion, conducted by members of that University, which has 
just appeared. The publication will appear three times a 
week during term, each paper consisting of one short essay 
on a literary, social, or University topic. 

A hieratic papyrus, part of a treatise on Medicine, has been 
presented to the British Museum by the Royal Institution 
Some of the recipes date from a very early period, and one is 
said to have been discovered at a later period, which was for- 
merly in use in the days of Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid. Other recipes are stated to have been in use in the 
reign of Amenophis LIL. of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Professor Gertner, the well-known portrait painter, died 
recently, at Copenhagen. He was a member of the Danish 
Academy of Arts. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is about to publish under the general 
title of * The Best of all Good Company,” a series of “ Days” 
with eminent authors. He begins next month with “ A Day 
with Dickens,” to be followed by “A Day with Lord Lytton,” 
and then, in the centenary month, “A Day with Sir Walter 
Scott,” and so on. 

The byeways of art are to be specially represented by a 
fortnightly publication, which will give due prominence to 
the miscellaneous productions usually described as articles of 
vertu. This new venture is to be christened The Antiquarian, 
and it will be under whe literary management of Mr. Strutt, 
a gentleman who has passed his whole life hitherto in the 

midst of artistic curiosities. 

The death was announced lately of the Rev. T. T. Lynch, 
a Congregationalist minister of some note. Mr. Lynch was 


the author of a book of poems called “ The Rivulet,” which 
was published about eighteen years ago. He was accused of 
neologian views, and a dispute arose which lasted for some 
time, and was known in Dissenting circles as “ The Rivulet 
Controversy.” The doctrines implied in the poems were, 
however, much less “advanced” than those commonly 
preached by many leading Independents at the present time. 

The marriage contract of the Bride of Lammermoor has 
quite lately been discovered at St. Mary’s Isle, the seat of the 
Earl of Selkirk. It was evidently unknown to Sir Walter 
when he wrote the novel. Lord Se!kirk is the representative 
of the family of Dunbar, of Baldoon, and has the family pa- 
pers in his possession. It was in arranging these that acci- 
dentally he came upon this contract of marriage. The four 
signatures are, David Dunbar (the bridegroom), Janet Dal- 
rymple (the bride), James Dalrymple (bride’s father), Baldoon 
(bridegroom’s father.) 

The Universo IUustrato mentions the recent discovery in 
the parish church of Corbetta, in Lombardy, of a fresco on 
which is the inscription: “ Anno 1475, die x octobr. Grego- 
rius de Zavatarijs pinsit.” This fresco of the church of Cor- 
betta is the first certain work of Gregorio Zavattaro of which 
we have any notice, although it is probable that he with 
others painted in the Dome of Monza the frescoes of the 
chapel called “ Della Regina,” on which is to be seen the fol- 
k = writing: “ De Zavattariis hac ornavere capellam.... . 


The number of visitors admitted to the International Ex- 
hibition in one week was—Season ticket holders, 28,650; on 
payment of 10s., 2,068. Total, 30,718. On the two first shil- 
ling days at the Exhibition the sale of the official catalogues 
was 2,300 and 2,080 copies respectively. 

The Fan competition (the only one in the International 
Exhibition to be rewarded with prizes) has ended in the tri- 
umph of three British competitors, viz., the Princess Louise 
and the Misses Henrietta and Hilda Montalba. Hér Royal 
Highness has gained a £10 prize, but the highest honors of 
the contest belong to Miss Henrietta Montalba, who took the 
first prize (£25), while the second in rank among the winners 
is Miss Hilda Montalba, who carried off a £10 and a £5 
prize. 

The Royal Academy proposes to institute a Professorship 
of Chemistry, “the sole object of which,” as Sir F. Grant 
stated at the Royal Academy Dinner, “ will be the study of 
the properties of colors, varnishes, etc., so as to insure, so far 
as possible, purity, and, above all, permanency, of color.” 
The Professor will deliver lectures on the properties of color 
(pigments ?), which will be open to artists generally; he will 
also instruct painters of mural decoration in fresco and oil. 
The Academy proposes to construct a laboratory for the 
purpose. 

The room in the National Gallery which contains the pic- 
tures purchased from Sir Robert Peel is now opened to the 
public. It is that which leads immediately into the large 
room at the extreme east end of the gallery, which will be 
remembered as the principal room of the Old Academy Ex- 
hibition. The famous “ Chapeau de Paille”’—a portrait of a 
young lady of the family of Lunden, in Antwerp, by Rubens 
—takes the place of honor. The fine work of Wilkie—‘John 
Knox Preaching Before Mary Queen of Scots”—hangs at one 
corner of the room, and the large Hobbema landscape at the 
opposite corner. A large work by Rubens, “ The Triumph 
of Silenus,”’ hangs at the other end of the room, above the 
portrait of Dr. Johnson by Reynolds. The beautiful “ Snake 
in the Grass,” by Sir Joshua, is a prominent picture on one 
side of the room; and there is the Robinetta, and several 
other portraits by Sir Joshua, notably one of Boswell and 
one of Admiral Keppel. The smaller pictures by Cuyp, Du 
Jardin, Vandevelde, and the exquisite examples of Metzu and 
the Mieris, with Paul Potter, Teniers, J. Steen, Terburg, 
Wouvermanns, Gerard Dow, De Hooghe, Coquez, Ruysdael, 
Netscher, are arranged with excellent taste, and are seen to 
the greatest advantage. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have given a 
site of land on the Thames Embankment, adjacent to the 
Hungerford Bridge, for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of General Outram, the funds for which have been 
raised by private subscription of personal friends. 

——_—_>__- — 
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TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 
THE AMUSEMENT SEASON. 
From the Times. 


The illustration of Shakespeare on the Metropolitan boards 
this season has been creditable ; and the extraordinary trouble 
taken in these and other plays to do justice to archeological 
accuracy has been gratifying. Managers are learning that 
New York has become so great a city, and one so liberal, 
withal, in paying for its pleasures, that bold and open-handed 
outlay in mounting dramatic ventures is the soundest business 
policy. The public ask for much more than they once did; 
but they are willing {to pay for more. The theatre-going 
community is increasing in a swifter ratio than the popula- 
tion. At the same time, it will be generally acknowledged 
that the demands upon the Press for current examination of 
this branch of art have grown greater and more fastidious. 
It has become necessary to deal with the s as a matter of 
wide public interest, and, in its bearing upon social and moral 
questions, of serious public importance. A new play or 
artist can hardly be disposed of now with those hasty gen- 
eralizations that were deemed sufficient a few years ago; and 
appreciative analysis is now required for what was once passed 
over with merely superficial comment. This, like other phases 
of development, is simply a reflex of the progress of the peo- 

te; and hence it may be regarded as an auspicious token of 
Metropolitan advancement in art. 

In music, the same indications have been as conspicuous as 
with the spoken drama. The brilliant advent of Mlle. Nilsson 
opened the season under happy and encouraging circumstan- 
ces; and the most interminable succession of concerts, offer- 
ing programmes in many instances of singular excellence, 
has shown how oe the tide of popular favor has set to- 
ward the nobler and grander productions of musical art. 
Even in much-abused Italian opera, the behavior of the pub- 
lic has evinced its desire for excellence. Refusing to coun- 
tenance those outbursts of feeble charlatanry that have grown 
too common here, opera-goers have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to encourage honest effort by their support of the brief 
season of Mr. Albites. There was much that was faulty in 
the works produced ; but, considering the difficulties, the re- 
sults attained were extremely honorable, and the public saw 





fit to prove its agreement with that opinion. The great im- 





provement of Miss Kellogg was at once a theme of general 
comment during this season, and a chief source of its profit. 
Again, in evidence of public willingness to sustain what is 
really good, the concerts of the Church Music Association 
may be cited—a body which has been able in conduct, lofty 
in aspiration, and consequently, prosperous in achievement. 


THE VIADUCT RAILWAY. 
From the Evening Post. 


The plan promises to furnish by far the best railroad ever 
proposed for city travel. It includes no new engineering prin- 
ciples, involves no doubtful experiments, but is simply the 
application of the results of experience everywhere to the con- 
ditions and needs of New York. There will be four tracts, 
iwo for through trains and two for way trains; the grades 
will be very low, nowhere exceeding twenty feet per mile; 
the road will be high above the street traffic, and subject to 
no interruption ; the materials and construction will be of 
the most perfect kind, so that all danger of accidents will be, 
as far as possible, avoided. The land covered by the road 
will be made useful for warehouses; the road will be inde- 
pendent of all other structures, and so solid as not to affect 
neighboring buildings, and the rate of speed may be as great as 
upon any well-managed passenger road of the same length. 
The engineers, we believe, expect to run through trains from 
the City Hall to Eighty-fourth street in thirteen or fourteen 
minutes. 

With such a plan as this, nearly every inconvenience 
which has been apprehended from the various schemes which 
have agitated the community for many years is avoided in 
advance. The injury to the foundations of buildings and the 
unpleasantness of the constant jarring and trembling threat- 
ened by every underground railroad, such as are now the 
causes of bitter complaints against the London Metropolitan 
road, will not be apprehended here. The comfort of riding 
in the free air, high above the city, instead of going through 
a dark, half-ventilated tunnel, is appreciated by every citizen. 

AN OUTRAGE UPON INDIANS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


If the story of an unprovoked attack by traders upon a 
band of peaceful Indians be true, the renewal of hostilities 
with the Osages is no cause of wonder. It is reported that 
the chief of the Little Osages and ten of his braves went to 
the Kansas line to barter robes and furs for supplies, and 
while engaged in talk were suddenly fired upon and pursued. 
Their ponies and robes were taken, aud several of them were 
wounded while attempting to escape. The warriors of the 
tribe, roused by the desire of vengeance, set out to pursue 
the whites, overtook them, wounded one, captured two, and 
recovered a part of the stolen property. Fearing another at- 
tack, the village of the Osages has been abandoned, the In- 
dians falling back for support to the neighborhood of other 
bands. There is no reason to doubt the general correctness 
of the despatches which tells this story, for the traders are 
too often guilty of outrageous conduct towards the Indians. 
The pecujiar aggravation of this attack lies in the fact that 
the Osages have shown a disposition to abandon their roving 
lite for the advantages of civilization; but if civilized com- 
munities offer no better welcome than this, they cannot be 
blamed if they prefer their old way. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
From the New York World. 


The fitting out at the expense of the government of a new 
Arctic expedition will seem to most people a piece of costly 
folly. There was atime when, the existence of a north-west 
passage being doubtful and the utility of a northwest passage 
certain, Arctic expeditions were a real furtherance to the com- 
merce of the world. The men who sacrificed their lives in 
those expeditions—the Franklins and Billots and Kanes—were 
martyrs in a good cause. But the existence and the useless- 
ness of a north-west passage have both been fully shown by 
those expeditions. The ship canals which have been cut an 
the railways that have been built since render the north-west 
passage a mere curiosity. There was, even after the com- 
mercial interest ceased, a scientific interest in the exploration 
of the polar regions. But that interest has now either heen 
rratified or the impossibility of gratifying it made manifest. 

he sentimental interest in the fate of Franklin which for a 
long time availed to equip Arctic expeditions has also failed. 
There has for years been no hope of the survival of any member 
of Franklin’s party. It is possible that a new expedition 
might find some few relics of them. But it is not worth 
while to fit out a vessel at an enormous expense for the sake 
of finding a hitherto undiscovered boat, or saucepan, or even 
headstone. And the discovery of these relics is the utmost 
that can be expected from this or any future expedition. 


INVALID CRIMINALS, 
From the Standard. 


It is not yet half a century ago since Gall and Spurzheim 
maintained thata general and thorough acquaintance with 
the facts and pers of phrenology would have a tendency 
to prevent crime. If this be true, the theory, at least, proves 
itself very slowly ; for no one wi!l contend that the world is 

reeptibly much better than it was several decades ago. 

owever minutely we may divide and subdivide the bumps 
of the head, we apparently arrive no nearer to a perfect un- 
derstanding of the question: Is crime merely a disease, and 
if so, how is it to be remedied? A French physician recently 
alleged that ina certain school where electricity was em- 
ployed, several stupid scholars had advanced to an average 
degree of smartness, while the smart ones were on the road 
toward universal genius. If this be correct we shall have 
some of the nien and women of progress advocating the in- 
troduction of magnetism into morals, and original sin and 
natural cussedness subjected to galvanic baths and the strong- 
est shocks of the battery. A certain celebrated pill com- 
pounder was fond of maintaining that all sin was a disease 
of the blood, quite as curable, by means of his pills, as cancer, 
erysipelas, and rheumatism. And so, we have no doubt, it 
was. 
But, after bering caught your criminal, and subjected him 
to a physiological, pathological, and metapbysical analysis, 
after having explored his bumps and falarived his features, 
after having bathed him galvanically, and mentally, morally 
and physically electrified him, the world is justified in look- 
ing for you to turn him out a new man, and in very narrowly 
criticizing you and your work, if you fail. The murderer 
who is brought under so sanctifying a regimen ought to be- 
come a saint, and the klepto-inaniac who has submitted to the 
consecrating influence of the magnetic current might reason- 





ably be expected to filch no more. But instead of this, we 
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fear that the friends of that mild reform which would treat | hand down his name to posterity, not in the records of the | In regard to the incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine witlt 
the Prussian Empire, the Northern Whig remarks : 


all criminality upon the same basis as fits or biliousness, | 
would be faced with very different results. The hymn tells | 


ys that there is “balm enough in Gilead to save the sin-sick | 


soul ;” but it was left to modern reformers to discover that 
the balm was material in nature, and that sin was a sickness 
of the blood. 


THE DROUGHT. 
From the New York World. 

Since the 5th of May we have been without a particle of 
rain. Every means has been tried in vain to induce the win- 
dows of the upper firmament to open and permit at least a 
shower sufficient to — the dust to descend upon the parched 
and wrinkied earth. The cannons of peaceful Germans cele- 
brating the unity of the Fatherland have not shaken a single 
drop trom the jealous reservoirs of the sky. Even the annual 
gathering of the Quakers, over which the clouds have never 
previously failed to drop what Mr. Sterne would doubtless have 
called the tear of sentiment had he noted the intimate con- 
nection between rain and yearly meetings, has been held in 
places that have remained persistently dry. Everywhere the 
drought continues. The first hay crop has been utterly 
ruined, so that however much rain we may have in the future 
hay will be dear next winter. The flowers are drooping like 
maidens shut out from Long Branch and Saratoga; and the 
strawberries are losing their native ruddiness and shrivelling 
into a premature old age of juiceless wrinkles. Gardens and 
farms are fast assimilating themselves in appearance to the 
arid wastes of Tompkins square. Goaded to despair by the 
blight which threatens the cabbages of Chappaqua the theo- 
retical farmer who vainly essays their cultivation has fled 
the country, and in the wilds of Texas seeks to shun the re- 
proachful sight of wilting strawberry plants, perishing pota- 
toes, and dying cabbages. The Long Island farmer watches 
with melancholy eyes the depressing spectacle of his sandy 
farm fleeing on the wings of the wind and distributing itself 
impartially all over the neighborhood ; and the native Jersey- 
man, dusty beyond the recognition of man, waters his perish- 
ing peaches with inadequate but pathetic tears. Meanwhile 
from Washington the mocking Bureau of Signal Service pre- 
dicts showers which never come and babbles of cool breezes 
which refuse to blow, 





IMPRISONMENT OF DRUNKARDS AS A CHECK UPON CRIME. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Mr. Robertson Gladstone, brother of the English Premier, 
proposes to put a stop to drunkenness by a graduated system 
of closing public houses at certain hours. If the drinkers of 
the British capital are anything like the patrons of the “ flow- 
ing bowl” here, the system will prove utterly futile. We 
have tried the experiment of shutting the front door of the 
temples of Bacchus; but no one plan has yet succeeded in 
keeping the rear one closed also. The ingenuity of a thirsty 
toper is superior to the ingenuity of the law, and no matter 
what prohibitory enactments are made, there will always be 
found some way to avoid them. The only certain and’ prac- 
ticable cure for drunkenness is to punish the drunkard; not 
by the weak and foolish system of fines which is now ir 
vogue, but by imprisonment. How careful would the votary 
of intoxicating beverages be to keep within the limits of his 
capacity, if he knew that his appearance in any public place 
“reeling like a lord,” would be promptly followed by his 
arrest. and incarceration. A drunken man is rarely if ever 
seen in the streets of Paris, not altogether because the popu- 
lar potions there are less inebriating than ours, but also be- 
cause the law imposesa penalty for such oflences that amounts 
to areal restraint upon the drinker. In New York, on the 
contrary, although two-thirds of the murderous assaults that 
occur may be traced directly to the influence of liquor, we 
are content either to pass the drunkard by, or wait to punish 
him until he stabs or shoots some unoflending citizen. There 
is neither reason or safety in this indiflerence to a prolific 
source of crime, when by a little wholesome rigor in the man- 
ner here suggested, we could put the “ rum fiend” under foot, 
and save the community such horrors as the Putnam murder. 

MIDSUMMER IN MAY. 
From the World. 


We are now entering that time when the only really plea- 
sant moment that one may have who walks along the street 
is when he passes the open cellar door of some wholesale 
dealer in sugar and molasses, or the doorway of some bonded 
warehouse, where within all is cool. As regards the latter, 
one looks down the long, cool alley,and would fain be within 
it; but when he enters, as when he enters the cellar, he finds 
the atmosphere so thoroughly saturated with moisture that in 
five minutes he learns that all the world is warm. It is right 
to speak of such things early in the season of heat, yet in 
solemn sort, for if the balmy month of May gives us, as it 
gave us yesterday an average of 8744 degrees Fahrenheit, 
what are we to expect in August? Such a heat is unusual at 
such a time, but yet is not without its compensation, for it 
becomes a warning which, if heeded, will teach us how to 
conduct ourselves. It has often been said that New York is 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world, and, being such, 
that it finds readier means of adapting itself to circumstances 
than any other. In past — we have experienced such an 
amount of heat as would have terrified even that place in 
the Mediterranean Sea which Mr. Bayard Taylor informs us 
is the hottest place on the surface of the earth. Yet New 
Yorkers stand such a trouble, in the average, knowing no 
more of it than they see in the papers, which tell of the 
number of persons who have been sunstruck. Each man, 
except the most nervous and timorous, thinks himself ex- 
empt from all the natural results of such stresses of weather 
as we are likely to see. It was fortunate for those persons 
who work on the public works that yesterday was “ Decora- 
tion Day,” on which no man thus engaged can work. The 
laborers who ordinarily toil to erect the new Post-oftice were 
away seeking their own pleasures. The Battery was deserted, 
save by the immigrants, who lounged about on its seats, and 
enjoyed themselves at their entrance to the country, taking 
their otiwm cum dignitate, as they had a perfect right to do. 


THE FIERY CLUSERET COOKED TO ORDER. 
From The Star. 


It would have been pleasanter far for Mr. Cluseret to be 
writing gastronomic editorials for the New York papers than 
to be cooking his own goose at Paris and tasting the pleasures 
of ge | before years had sapped his taste for the joys 
of earth. € cannot, however, feel much sympathy for 
Cluseret. We do not know, indeed, whether we should call 
him unfortunate or lucky. He may have wished merely to 





State prison, but on the brilliant pages of French history, at) 
one of its most stirring epochs. He was Dictator for a short | 
|time. Consequently he was sovereign of Paris, and, if the | 
| pleasures of royalty even for an hour are supposed by some 
| to compensate for a life of labors, then his fate is not the 
| worst on record. An ambitious Greek once burned the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, in order to hand down his name to | 
remote generations. He failed, however, in achieving this | 
degree of posthumous fame. For his name isat present un- | 
known. But the name of Cluseret cannot experience a simi- | 
lar fate in these days of steam printing and telegraphy. He 

will not, indeed, enjoy the glory of a Robespierre or a Marat. 

These governed Paris, and, through it, all France. But Clu- 

seret—it he had common sense—must have seen that France 

was this time master of the situation, and that he and Paris 

would fall ere long. Indeed, even if Thiers consented to al- 

low La Commune to hold her own for awhile, yet the su- 

preme executive would soon afterwards see the necessity of 

humbling and disarming the volcanic city. But, although 

Cluseret was a fool to play at crowns and dictatorships with 

so small a reserve of men to draw upon, yet we confess that 

his execution might have been omitted. A term in the F'rench 

State Prison, or a passport to New York, would leave the 
dictator less glory and sympathy than he has at present. 
The exemplary punishment of the leading Communists will 
not prevent future risings. It will only render them more 
bloody. Future Communists may act on the maxim that 

“one good turn deserves another.” Paris, indeed, is now 
tranquil. Still, she contains a goodly array of Communists 
who will take advantage of the first: disturbance. Clemency 
and amnesty are what Thiers should now aim at. Revolu- 
tionary passion, like the lightning, cannot be made to move 
in astraight line. It can only be quietly drawn off by cle- 
mency on the part of those who are in high places. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The Times has never disguised its opinion that the alarms 
periodically felt in England about invasion were grounded on 
fact. It says: 

Probably invasion never was very likely, but there was 
certainly a time when 40,000 men landed on our coasts might 
have marched almost unopposed to London, and those who 
thought such a landing by no means impossible were there- 
fore justified in expressing their uneasiness. But there must 
either be an end to such demands, or we shall come to an end 
ourselves. We are told, perhaps truly, that we are, as usual, 
without a friend in the world, that other nations envy our 
wealth, our industry, and our security, and that they almost 
resent that exemption from war and its costs which charac- 
terises our position. This may not be unlikely; but, if the 
fact is so, we can hardly imagine them to desire anything 
better than such a policy on our partas alarmists recommend. 
They would, we strongly suspect, be very slow to invade us, 
but if they can see us voluntarily rushing into incalculable 
charges for warlike preparations, deranging our own industry, 
lavishing our own earnings, and bringing upon ourselves, in 
short, half the consequences of actual war by incessant and 
incurable panics, they may well chuckle over the spectacle, 
and persuade themselves that the Nemesis of national pride 
has overtaken us at last. 


The Post pays the following graceful tribute to Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, who has been raised to the peerage : 


The sovereign, whose last bestowal of titles was on arms 
and diplomacy, now places a coronet on the brow of a lady 
whose charitable life and universal beneficence have won for 
her the deep respect and regard of her fellow-countrymen. 
No brighter title exists to the honor of the peerage. ft has 
been reserved for Queen Victoria to confer the patent of no- 
bility upon a lady for her own deserts alone, and to show to 
the world that her Majesty knows how to appreciate distin- 
guished virtue, and how to offer to it a public tribute which 
is due from the whole kingdom, and which, though it cannot 
add to the fame or popular esteem of the recipient, is due to 
her as an acknowledgment of bounties as large and generous 
as the heart which has so constantly prompted them. The 
catalogue of Miss Coutts’s good deeds and anxious endeavors 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor is far too long for 
enumeration. Her mere name suggests a host of charities, 
and if, as of old, the bearer of a title were bound to bring 
troops to rally round the sovereign, no baron in all England 
could raise such a legion as the lady whose name is a house- 
hold word wherever there is want or suffering. 

About the Poor-law, the 7vives says : 

The question of pauperism still remains a matter of discus- 
sion; and, until some definite agreement is arrived at, the 
functions of Royal Commissioners must rest in abeyance, 
Speeches such as that of Mr. Smith yesterday may be use- 
fully delivered to remind us of the existence of this blot on 
our prosperity ; and the suggestions he made of improvements 
in the details of the Poor-law organization deserve the atten- 
tion of the board ; but Mr. Stansfeld was justified in saying 
that the board was competent and willing to consider them. 
Mr. Smith deserves the thanks of all metropolitan ratepayers 
for bringing such an anomaly to light, and for exposing the 
abuses of out-door relief afforded by the wholesale and indis- 
criminating manner in which it is administered in some parts 
of the metropolis. But we shrink at_ present from any at- 
tempt at a thorough reformation of the Poor-law. If we were 
asked a reason for holding that a Royal Commission on the 
Poor-laws is at the present time inopportune, we should refer 
to the state of opinion in the House of Commons as conclu- 
sively establishing it. 

And the Manchester Guardian remarks : 

In London alone it is calculated that £5,000,000 is annually 
distributed in charity, and to a smaller extent the same thing 
is done in all our large towns. At present it is, however, to 
be feared that quite as much harm as good is done by this 
lavish bounty. It goes, not so much to help the industrious 
and the frugal, as to encourage the improvident and impru- 
dent. What we want, as Mr. Goschen recognised in his well- 
known Minute, is some arrangement by which the adminis- 
trators of the Poor-law and the almoners of private charities 
should work in combination, the one affording security against 
imposture, the other meeting with ready sympathy and ade- 
quate assistance the wants of real misfortune and unmerited 
distress. If such a combination could be brought about, we 
might, without fear of treating deserving poverty with undue 
harshness, introduce much greater stringency than at present 
into our Poor-law administration, and, undoubtedly, both 
theory and practice point to the conclusion that our present 
system is far too lax; that it is, in fact, calculated to create 
the pauperism which it is intended to relieve. 








| the part of a conqueror. 
| very well. 


————— 


Germany, with respect to Alsace and Lorraine, is acting 
Prince Bismarck knows this fact 
He makes even no attempt fo conceal it. In giv- 
ing his reasons for not creating Alsace and Lorraine a neutral 
State, like Switzerland or Belgium, he says that the position 
of a neutral State can only be maintained when the popula- 
tion is determined to preserve an independent neutral position, 
and to take up arms for the maintenance of its neutrality. 
This, he says, is the case with Belgium and Switzerland t 
is certain that, though Belgium may have maintained an 
honest neutrality, the people generally have strongly sympa- 
thized with France. But, at all events, this assumption of 
neutrality could not at present, says the Prince, * be made 
with respect to Alsace and Lorraine.” They are French, and 
wish to remain French. They are congratulated on being @ 
kind of aristocracy in France; the fact, however, being, at 
the sume time, overlooked, that such an aristocracy, with the 
sense of pride and independence characteristic of it, is less 
likely than a broken-spirited and less-intelligent population 
to be easily transferred to what it regards as a foreign domin- 
ion. The really creditable part of Prince Bismarck's speech 
is that in which he explains his policy towards the people of 
the two subjugated provinces. He seeks to make them Ger- 
mans by appealing to their higher qualities, and not by treat- 
ing them as a conquered race. He wishes to give them all 
municipal privileges denied to them by the centralized ad- 
ministration of France. He desires to touch the German 
heart of the Alsatians. The problem of making the million 
and a half of loyal Frenchmen devoted Germans may be 
difficult, but the Prince does not despair of accomplishing it, 
and of accomplishing it by the most legitimate and the gen- 
tlest means. Lis language on this point is really noble— 
worthy of a statesman imbued with the highest notions of 
his great calling. We miss here altogether “ the blood and 
iron,” though, of course, they remain in reserve if other 
means fail. Prince Bismarck puts the best face he can on 
this business. He does not prove the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine justifiable, but, like a really great statesman, he 
wishes to render it endurable. He evidently fears to create 
another Poland. 


The Telegraph observes on the same question : 


It is said now—and Prince Bismarck implies it in his speech 
—that we must judge the act of annexation by its conse- 
quences; that it is better for Alsace and Lorraine themselves 
to be German, not French; that they are not loaded with 
debt, not. torn by civil war, not oppressed by the political 
fears that must fill the heart of every patriotic Frenchman. 
We admit all the force of this practical logic. Probably re- 
cent Parisian exploits have done more to reconcile the an- 
nexed people to their fate than thirty years of conciliatory 
German rule; and if, after dropping “some natural tears,” 
they “ dry them soon,” and turn their faces from Paris towards 
Berlin, then we will admit that the annexation will be more 
or less justified by events. But we cannot believe that the 
transfer of allegiance and atfection will be made so soon. 
Nor are we quite so convinced of the charm of ‘Teutonic rule 
as Prince Bismarck seems to be. He said, “ We Germans 
have, on the whole, the habit of ruling more benevolently— 
sometimes, it is true, more clumsily, but still in the long 
run more benevolently and humanely than French 
statesmen.” He also spoke of the French rule of Al- 
sace and Lorraine as not “always benevolent or merci- 
ful.” The claim and the accusation rather surprise 
us. Germans have good qualities, but most people, them- 
selves} included, are aware that German civil offiicals, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, are, as a rule, arrogant and harsh. 
Are they to be the wooers that will win Alsace? Besides, if the 
Germans have this peculiarcharm, why did they not fascinate 
the Venetians, and why did they not “ seduce” the Poles ? 
Again, the attack on France for want of kindness towards 
Alsace is strangely unfounded. Here was a foreign province 
forcibly annexed to France—the people, as a rule, aliens in 
blood, language, and religion. Yet aseverybody, even Prince 
Bismarck, admits, they became closely attached to France ; 
in fact, as their service in the army showed, they were her 
most earnest defenders. Why was this? Simply because 
the French ruled them with a considerate statesmanship that 
we never showed to Ireland in the olden time, and that seems 
contrary to the tone and temper of a ruling Teutonic race. 
The Protestants of Alsace were protected when the Protest- 
ants of other parts of France were persecuted. The French 
language was not forced on the Alsatians. They were allowed 
to retain many of their old customs and ways. In faet, if 
France had played the despot in Alsace, Prince Bismarck 
would now be hailed as a deliverer. In seven hundred years 
we have not done so much to win the hearts of our “ Alsat- 
ians”—the Irish—as France accomplished with her Ireland 
in two centuries. No doubt the Prince is right in saying that, 
German ideas will permit more devolopment of local and 
communal life, and, with events fighting for him at home 
and abroad, he may win back the people to a practical ac- 
quiescence in their new destiny; but a sentimental and poet- 
ical love for France will linger amongst them longer than he 
thinks. 


The Empire that may be in the future is thus alluded to 
by the Times : 


Mr. Macfie was sure of an echo to the terms of his motion 
on Friday from every heart in the kingdom, for it is a matter 
of course that we should all have before us the vision of a 
real colonial empire. That which we call by this lofty name 
in no way fulfills the idea, All the rights of the question 
are in favor of the grandest federation and political unity 
that earth has yet seen. With immense labor, cost, and peril 
we spread our teeming millions, our overflowing treasure, 
and our inexhaustible skill all over the globe, with a success 
which invites other nations to cast in their lot with our own 
children. Proselytes from all races attach themselves to 
our communities, and are absorbed, to their own great 
gain, in the British family. But the work is ours 
Ours is the birth, the pangs, the throes, the nurture, 
the education, the tutelage, the outfit, the parental 
anxiety. Other nations boast their territory, their popu 
lation at home, their military organization, or the high quali- 
ties resulting from a long application of the national genius 
to this or that favorite study. Our own insular bounds and 
remote position put us in some respects out of the race. They 
compel us to separate and disperse ourselves. We cannot 
reap the benefits of our own free institutions, and while we 
ofter a home to the unfortunate of all nations, we are obliged 
to seek homes ourselves elsewhere. For the England we 
have at home we have another across the Atlantic, another 
at the extremity of Africa, and a still larger and more grow- 
ing one at the very Antipodes, each of them already a. 
large as an independent European State. We might have 
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‘ 
had another, exceeding even the population of these isles, | porters. And yet these gentlemen cannot be contented to| were found in Paris. Large numbers of Frenchmen and 
had we anticipated events by a prudent and generous policy. | leave alone, they must go on kicking, finding the posture of | foreigners are returning to Paris to resume their commercial 


But what remains is still an Empire, as we delight to call it, 
and as it may be one day in 4 larger and truer sense. Why 
may we not forthwith make it all England, and so make as 


ta show as Russia, or Germany, or the United States ? | 


here is quite enough agreement, quite enough community of 
interest, quite enough common stock of language, religion, 
customs, and laws. he only wonder is there are not more 
people talking, raving, and actually working to bring about 
this confederation, which thus seems the destiny and duty of 
our race. It is quite as legitimate and likely an aspiration as 
some of the dreams of unity or empire which have possessed 
nations blessed with numbers or an idea. Why is it yet to 
be done ? 


And on the same subject the Daily Telegraph remarks : 


On the whole subject of our colonial empire the Under 
Secretary’s remarks were eminently judicious and _states- 
manlike; sufficiently so, we think, to reassure those who 
have fancied that the policy of the Government was one of 
disintegration. ‘“ No such opinion had ever been avowed by 
the British Government,” said Mr. Hugessen, and he “ hoped 
they never would be.” The policy of the Government was, 
he added, “ to retain and preserve the connection between 
the mother country and the colonies, placing always that 
connection on the sure and sound foundation of mutual good 
and the promotion of mutual interests.” At the same time, 
we may observe, the real strength of that tie is to be found 
in its perfect freedom; it is not a bondage of compulsion, 
but one based on kindred and affection—on mutual respect 
and confidence, on surviving loyalty, and on pride in noble 
associations. Should these links wear out, or should the 
be snapped by any untoward incident, separation would al- 
most necessarily follow, though the act need not imply 
alienation ; for an attached dependency we should, in that 
case, substitute a faithful ally. Only, however, as a remote 
contingency, need separation ever be spoken of at all. Mr. 
Hugessen mentioned it because he could not help entering a 
demurrer to the somewhat gloomy anticipations of the mem- 
ber for Leith. We must beware of giviug the colonists the 
idea that we relish the prospect of ultimate separation as a 
relief from a growing burden. We should rather encourage 
the idea that we regard the ties as indissoluble, and mean to 
raise our colonies step by step with ourselves, to joint parti- 
cipation in a splendid heritage, and to a common share in its 
gee. privileges, and power. It is because we believe the 
atest utterance from the Colonial Office is anything but a 
separatist character that we welcome it as expressing alike 
the views of our best colonists and of the most intelligent 
and patriotic Englishmen. 


Mr. Mill and his theories of land reform are thus treated 
by the Fimes : 


Mr. Mill was born to excite hope and disappoint expecta- 
tion. He is always gay and always abortive. With never- 
failing freshness and inexhaustible good nature, he resumes 
before each audience his old position at the beginning of all 
things, and marches us triumphantly up to a dead wall. The 
Land Tenure Reform Association were his victims on Mon- 
day night—willing victims, perhaps, but not without grief. 
These gentlemen share with the great pmo | of the human 
race an eager desire for the possession of land, with the least 
trouble, on the easiest terms, and in the most beneficial way. 
To respect such feelings is todo homage to human nature 
itself, for they are universal. It is the very universality of 
the taste, and the consequent intensity of the struggle, which 
creates the difficulty; for itis not every man who can get 
what all the world is trying for. Accordingly, a large hall 
was crammed to suffocation by all sorts of people wishing to 
hear from Mr. Mill how the land market was to be made 
easier for the future—how, in fact, all difficulty was to be re- 
moved. The renters of a few square yards, or the possessors 
of a few flower-pots, they had to be taken through the A BC 
of the land question. Land at first belonged to nobody, then 
to anybody, then to all, then, by abuse, to some. In process 
of time came conquerors, and our land laws were founded on 
conquest. But the feudal occupiers did not hold absolutely. 
They were bound to service, in due time commuted for 
money. In truth, the land still belonged to the chief of the 
people. In Charles II's. time, Mr. Mill says, the landlords 

ot rid of all service and taxed beer instead. At the great 

volution the people got a turn, and taxed land 4s. in the 
pound. Its triumph was short, for the landlords contrived 
that the tax should not rise with the value of the land, and 
where land has risen immensely, as in towns, the tax has 
been infinitesimal in proportion. In the course of these pre- 
paratory observations Mr. Mill threwin some kind remarks, 
evidently intended to secure the co-operation of the land- 
lords. They might be overbearing, but they are not tyrants. 
Few of them can help themselves. Most of them hold the 
land under settlement, and enjoy it only for life. Some of 
them look well after the land, and even think of the farmers 
and laborers. Mr. Mill thinks our gentlemen’s parks are 
among the chief ornaments of the country, nor does he see 
any reason for ploughing up pasture lands or for dividing 
parks into small square inclosures. When Mr. Mill had got 
thus far, it became evident that several distinct currents of 
thought and feeling were flowing amicably side by side 
through his susceptible nature. With sense of right so pure, 
with love so overtlowing, with indulgence so unbounded, 
with whom was he to cast in his lot, and what special largess 
had he to hand over bodily to the hungry expectants stand- 
ing before the platform? We hope they paid nothing for 
admission, for if they paid 8d. they got nothing for it. All 
that he thought possible. all that he thought worth trying for, 
was that in future commons should be declared the property 
of the people—that is, of the Crown—and divided among the 
people for cultivation. 


The alleged unpopularity of the Gladstone Government is 
thus commented upon by John Bull: 

There is a strong, a very strong reaction in the country at 
large against Liberalism. How should it not be so in the face 
of the fearful collapse of Radical and revolutionary princi- 
ples in a neighborhood of all the eminently democratic insti- 
tutions, cried up by our Liberals at home, such as enforced 
division and sub-division of property, abolition of an heredi- 
tary peerage, separation of Church and State, ete., ete. 
are told by all the organs of Liberalism that these things 
must come about a little sooner or a little later by a species 


of Divine necessity, to which the British public responds! Napoleon, in a letter to M. Favre, condemns the proclama- 
rather grufily, “As late as possible.” They know well at| tion of forfeiture of the Empire, and demands of the autho- 
Brookes’s and the Reform Club that a dissolution would be | rities a plebiscite on the question of the future form of govern- 


fatal to them, and quake in their shoes at the bare idea. 
M 'sters are ready to eat any amount of dirt rather than 
face the country, and are further prepared to submit to al- 
most any amount of tyranny on the part of their Liberal sup- 








their quondam leaders too provocative. * * * How will all | and manufacturing operations. 


| this end ? 
| ourselves, it may end in a general explosion. 
\is very possible from night to night. It is obvious that Con 
stitutionalists should be prepared for it. 


petty animosities in our ranks. The conjecture is too supreme. 
* 


isters to prolong the moribund throes of dissolution. 


virtue left of 
waiting to be literally thrust from their official tenure. 
——_—@—__——_—_ 
FOREIGN TELEGRAHHIC NEWS. 


The prison of La Roquette, to which the hos 
Communists had been removed, was captured on Saturda 
and 169 of the captives rescued; but the 


shot by the insurgents. 
this horrible story. 


band of insurgents remains. 
hands of the troops. 


There is joy in the city over the termination of the struggle. 


nals. 





the British Cabinet 





rendered themselves. 
the insurrection. 
city. Executions are progressing at the Cham 
Park de Monceaux and the Hotel de Ville. 

hundred of the insurgents are shot at atime. Nearly every 


after capture. 


ings to be hermetically sealed. 
rived in Paris on Sunday. 

enthusiastic over their deliverance. 
leans Railway lines were opened on Monday to goods traffic. 
Provisions are scarce and the markets quite empty. 
General Changarnier, on Monday, in the Assembly, defended 
the surrender of Metz by Marshal Bazaine. 
into all the capitulations to the Germans is to be made. A 





offered. 





The Swiss Federal Council has decided that fu- 





French authorities. 





in Belgium by the fugitive Communists. 


been ratified by the Reichsrath. 
ment, viewing 





will probably go to London. 





now guard the house. 


and a secret system of arson and assassination is apprehended. 
There are constant discoveries of stores of petroleum in Paris. 
-———M. Thiers has ordered the disarmament of Paris and 
the dissolution of the National Guards in the Department of 
the Seine. A proclamation from Marshal McMahon to the 
people of Paris announces their deliverance from the reign 
of terror of the Communists, and that order, security and 
labor are about being re-established. Trade shows signs of 
reviving. The insurgent losses previous to May 22, when 
the Versailles troops entered Paris, are estimated at 12,000 
killed and wounded, and 25,000 prisoners, and since May 22 
at 10,000 killed and wounded, and 20,000 prisoners. Gen. 
Douai officially reports having lost forty officers and 600 men 
during all the engagements in which his troops have partici- 
pated since the Versailles Army entered Paris. The 
journals demand the cessation of summary executions. 
General La Cecelia, with a few followers, fled to the Castle 











siege works by the Versaillists he at once surrendered. 
The Gaulois announces that the Orleans Princes will be al- 
lowed to live in France. 





has been executed. 





M. Ernest Picard has resigned the 


and becomes Governor of the Bank of France. 


ceeded by M. Victor Lefranc. General Le Flo has retired 





bassador, and will be succeeded by General Cissey. 


of the Count de Chambord, and that the fusion of the Legiti- 
mists and Orleanists is complete. 








sentatives have rejected a resolution of regret at the expul- 
sion of Victor Hugo, and one of the Ministers denounced 


the resumption of intercourse between Frenchmen and Ger- 





members of the Ministry. 
has consented to Baron von Lederer’s presiding over the ar- 





growing out of the Cuban revolt.- 





* England is Conservative now, the British Empire is | places have been supplied by other troops. 
Conservative, witness the testimony of that celebrated baro- | 
meter, the 7'imes, and this knowing, and this feeling, as they | ington, although it may be hard to give up the fisheries with- 
can scarcely fail to do, it scarcely becomes her Majesty’s Min- | out reciprocity in trade. 


held by the 


A report comes from Ver-| which she richly deserved. 
sailles that General Cluseret, the Communist Minister of War, | drama of “ Rank” has been a good one, and the other charac- 


portfolio of Minister of the Interior in the Thiers Cabinet, | ful, despite its inaccuracy to life. 
He is suc- | ends. 


The Belgian Repre- 


The Versailles troops are not 


At any moment, let us not disguise the truth from | now so popular as when they entered Paris, owing to their 
Such an event | severity toward the population. 


. Two more members of the 
-|Commune, MM. Frankell and Fontaine, have been arrested. 


And with a view to | M. Jules Favre hasresigned. The Marquis de Gabriac goes to 
this there really must be no indulging of small piques and | Berlin June 3 as the French Ambassador. 


Two regiments of 
.| the Prussian Guards have returned to Germany and their 
. The London 
Times hopes Canada will “ loyally” ratify the treaty of Wash- 





Mr. Gladstone has been indisposed. 


Let it} The colliers of South Wales have resolved to strike for an 

be said of them rather that nothing in their lives became them | advance. The Portuguese Ministry experiences difficulty in 

so much as their departure out of it; and, submitting to an/| finding a system of raising money acceptable to the Cortes. 

austere ey let them prove that they have still the 
n 


In the meantime preparations for the reception of the Em- 


owing when they are not wanted, and not | peror of Brazil are progressing. The rumors of agitation and 


a Carlist rising in Spain are officially contradicted. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


,| Most people at the present day go to the theatre to be 





hbishop of Paris, |@mused. They do enough hard thinking in the day time, and 
the Abbé Duguerry, and sixty-two others, had already been | they wish to enjoy the drama as one does ices and sweet- 
Mr. Washburne’s dispatch confirms | meats after dirner. 
A telegraph from Versailles, announces | Simply an amusement. c ) 
the complete suppression of the insurrection, and not one | den in it, as Miss Edgeworth’s novels had. To smile, to enjoy 

There are many prisoners in the |@ joke, and to remark the dress and countenances of those 
The French troops are said to have shot | Who may be present is a very agreeable way of passing the 
down men, women, and children with arms in their hands. | time, and when the curtain drops for the evening the story 


To these frequenters of the theatres it is 
A story is told, but has no moral hid- 


goes with it. Itis too evanescent to be remembered. Some- 


A Court-martial for the trial of insurgents commenced its | thing of this may be said about “ Rosedale,” at Wallack’s. 
sittings on Monday, and dispatches have been sent to foreign It is ve Joy n 
Powers, requesting that the fugitives be extradited as crimi- | 8Ufficiently stirring, the interest enough until the denouement, 
A London telegram denies on the authority of the | and everything well acted. 
Observer that there is any ground for the rumor of changes in | confections we have spoken of. There is n> memory of it 
A few scattered bands of insurgent | afterwards; the characters, while not repeating those found 

fugitives concealed in the Bois de Vincennes on Monday sur- | ¢lsewhere, are not so original as to linger in the mind, and 
They are the last organized bands of | there is no addition to literature by it. 

Military law has been established in the cleverly done, makes the representation charming. 


enjoyable ; the repartees are good, the business 


Yet, afterall, itis like one of the 


Yet its acting, so 
We do 


de Mars, the | not quarrel with the author for not providing more substan- 
rom fifty to a| tial fare. 


Of course the principal part is that undertaken by 
Mr. Lester Wallack. For the first time in years he presents 


member of the Commune was shot or executed immediately | himself without whiskers, and the ladies were in doubt as to 
No one is permitted to leave Paris without a | his identity until he had spoken. 
pass signed by Marshal McMahon. The troops, fearing in- | given to him in this personation, as most New Yorkers have 
cendiary fires, have caused all cellar gratings and other open- | seen him in it. 


No commendation need be 


It was distinguished by the same grace and 


Three thousand prisoners ar- | ease which always are found in his acting. Mr. John Gil- 
The population of Paris are | bert, as John McKenna, the returned convict, and Mr. C. H. 
The Western and Or- | Rockwell, as Colonel Cavendish May, were the two villains of 


the drama, and performed their parts acceptably. Mr. Ring- 
gold deserves credit for his lovemaking, and Mr. Stoddart, 
as Bunburry Kobb, was very amusing. In the last scene, where 


An investigation | he attempts to dance, prompted by a little book, his efforts are 


highly ludicrous. Miss Emily Mestayer plays a capital house- 


motion to erect a monument to the murdered hostages was | keeper,and Miss Effie Germon, as Rosa Leigh, has an excellent 


part. She acts it charmingly. “ Rosedale” will be on the 


gitives from France, proved to be guilty of ordinary crimes, | boards, we understand, until the close of the season. 
after an investigation in each case, shall be surrendered to the 


At Booth’s Theatre the representation of the“ Winter's 


A Brussels paper circulated a report | Tale” will end with the week. We have spoken several 
that the Germans had seized letters from leading members of | times of the magnificent production of this play, and believe 
the Commune, disclosing a conspiracy to incite insurrection | that it is now withdrawn only to make room for the presen- 
The treaty of | tation of a new English tragedy, “The Man o’ Airlie.” If 
naturalization between Austria and the United States has|we may judge by the English press, there is a remarkable 

The Belgian Govern- | power to this drama, uncommon at the present day, and its 
ictor Hugo's recently-published letter as com- | playing will be a great success. 
promising Belgium, requested him to leave the country, and, | Who, after a series of misfortunes, is supposed to commit sui- 
an his refusing, the King issued a decree expelling him. He | cide, but really lives on, and becomes an_ idiot. 


The hero is a Scotch poet, 


Twenty 


The people of Brussels have | years after, a statue is erected to him, and some of his verses 
smashed the windows in Victor Hugo’s house. The Police | are repeated. 


The sound brings the wandering idiot to rea- 


The inhabitants of Belleville, | son, he repeats another verse, is recognised, and dies at the 
Paris, have openly announced that they will make reprisals, | foot of the monument which has been raised for him. The 


tale is sad, and the effect on the audience will undoubtedly be 
profound. 

Mr. Charles Matthews closed his series of personations this 
week. The performance to-night will be “ As Cool as a Cu- 
cumber,” and the “Golden Fleece.” On Tuesday Mr. Mat- 
thews received a benefit, and last night Mrs. Matthews was 
also the recipient of one. Next week Mr. E. L. Davenport 
will appear. 

“Jack Sheppard” is still the attraction at’ the Olympic. 
The audience watch the progress of Jack in jail breaking 
with a great deal of interest, think Blueskin and Jonathan 
Wild to be by no means so bad as they are reported, and are 
delighted at the efforts of Mr. Fox to be respectable under 
discouraging circumstances. 

Mr. Chanfrau, who in some characters is one of the most 
original of American actors, is now in the fourth week of his 
ormance of “ Kit, the Arkansas Traveller.” In these 


of Vincennes, but upon the commencement of the erection of | imitations of peculiar humor and odd characters he is unex- 


celled. 
Lina Edwin received a benefit last night at her theatre, 
Iler personation in the new 


ters have been so well cast as to render the play very success- 
With to-night the season 


Wood's Museum has been in the variety business this 


from the War Office to go to St. Petersburg as French Am- | week. 

The| At the Grand Opera House the successful new pantomime 
Monde announces that the Prince de Joinville and the Duke | is still running. 

d@ Aumale have proclaimed their adherence to the manifesto ——— : 


SPORTING, 





There have been busy times during the past week at Ford- 


what he termed the complicity of intellectual malefactors | ham and at the various traini.g quarters contiguous to New 
with the crimes of the Commune.————A society to prevent 


York, but although many a momentous question must have 
been asked of the several prominent favorites that will figure 


mans has been formed in Havre-———A high Turkish offi- | in the opening of the sperting campaign, no very violent de- 
cial has gone to St. Petersburg with the insignia of the Impe- 


rial order of Osmanie for the Czar, and other distinctions for | trae, however, in the case of the Belmont, that several horses 
—The Austrian Government | have been backed in so spirited a manner, as to increase the 


monstration has been made in favor of any celebrity. It is 


excitement felt in the result, and to render the race more and 


bitration of the claims of the United States against Spain, | more an open one, as the eventful day approaches. We append 
! rut There is much diver- 
We | sity of opinion among the Paris journals as to the future of | ceived that Henry Bassett still maintains his pride of place, 

| the country. The majority, however, favor the continuance 


hereto a list of the latest betting, by which it will be per- 


although Mr. Swigert runs him close for the position. Stock- 


jof the republic. The Figaro pzefers a monarchy. Prince | wood had been backed at long odds, and as Mr. Kelley’s book 


;ment. The sale of newspapers in the streets is prohibited 


cause is not stated. 
prisoners are on trial at Versailles. 














and the Siecle was seized on Thursday morning, for what 
Summary executions have ceased. The | winner. 


was almost filled, he advanced the price to 4 to 1, and this in 
face of the fact that his stable companion Wanderer had also 
been supported at 12 and 15 to 1. The former is a fine slash- 
,|ing colt, but his breeding is not altogether in his favor, as 
Asteroid has yet his mark to make as the sire of a prominent 
Wanderer possesses better blood in the eyes of the 





Four hundred barricades | old hadbitués of the Turf, who swear by Lexington, but he 
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seems to lack one of the requisites that go towards making a 
first class race horse Tubman, a bay colt by War Dance, 
dam Lassie of Sydney, has assumed some prominence in the 
betting owing to his recent performance out West, when he 


As usual, “the tips” seemed to have been all abroad as to 


the result of the Derby, not one having given the absolute 


winner, although many selected the Zephyr colt fora place. 
This will not prevent them all from issuing the most stupen- 


ran second to Salina in extremely quick time, but we do not |dous stories about their successful prophecies, and another 


expect him to repeat that feat at Fordham. Mary Clark, Elsie, 
and By the Sea are all about 10 to 1. The former was put 
through a trial at the bevinning of the week and has since 
somewhat retroceded in her price: the second willrun untried, 
but she is reported to be in splendid condition ; and the third 
may be a trifle underworked owiny to sore shins, but By the 
Sea has so thickened and improved during the Winter, that 
should he get over his slight ailment, we expect to see him 
yet one of the first three at the finish. Eolus is suffering from 
a like complaint, and as there is no time left to give the colt 
a rest, he is working well despite this drawback. ‘Che Breck- 
enridye colt, brother to Morrissey, at 100 to 7 appears a good 
investment, and he is said to have been very carefully trained 
by Mr. Loyd at Holmdel, but then he has very tender feet, and 
the recent drought has not been in favor of his reaching the 
post in first class condition. Mr. Sandford has made no sign 
as yet, but Monarchist by Lexington, dam Mildred is at 12 to 
1 in the betting, which shows that the fear exists that be may 

repeat the same successful feat as when he won the Dinner 

Party Stakes at Baltimore with Preakness. Marie Louise is 

doing well under A. Taylor's skilfal management, but she is 

not likely to start; another gray filly has, however, been 
backed for money, namely, Miles Kelley's Nellie Gray by Com- 

modore, dam by imported Sovereign. On the verge of the 
outsiders is Mr. Coffee's b. c. by Bonnie Scotland, dam Bon- 

net, by Lexington, which colt, should he prove to be the best 

of the stable, we expect to see run well up at the finish. 

Barbarian has been asked a question, and as the answer is re- 

— to have been unfavorable, the popular colors of Mr. F. 

orris may be conspicuous by their absence in the Belmont. 

On the Fordham Handicap there is as yet but little specula- 
tion beyond that already reported. Chillicothe and Finesse 
are first favorites, and should they both come fit to the post, 
we should seek no further for the winner. There was a little 
friendly difference of opinion between Mr. Belmont and his 
trainer, as to the capabilities of Nellie James, so she was trans- 
ferred to Fordham to undergo her preparation, and a good 
deal of interest is felt in the result. In our opinion, Finesse 
could give Nellie ten pounds and a beating. It was reported 
that Haric and Remorseless had been scratched, but the form- 
er is once more on his pins, although it is doubtfal whether 
he can be got fit for the race. Tasmania is said to be amiss 
but as the proverb says, a miss is as good as a mile, she may 
yet accomplish the remaining quarter in brilliant style; but 
we doubt it. Ortolan looks well in at 103, but he is somewhat 
soft at any thing over a mile, unless he has improved on his 
three year old form. Leland has been backed after a favor- 
able trial, and as Doctor Weldon is as popular as any trainer 
on the track, the placing of the Fordham Stakes to his credit, 
would be a pleasing item for us to report, but we are afraid 
the pen is not yet made with which we could write it. The 
one that should win the race on pubiic form is Garitta, a filly 
by Kentucky, dam Ariel by Glencoe, thrown in at 83 Ibs. 
It will be remembered that she ran second to Mary Louise for 
the Saratoga Stakes, beating Harry Bassett, third, and Elsie, 
Fanchon, ‘'emptress, and three others not placed. We are 
not aware as to her condition, but should she come right to the 
Post, Mr. Cameron's filly would be difficult to beat. Echo has 
been backed to win a mint of money by her owner and bis 
friends on the strength of a very good trial, but she has never 
yet done anything in public to justify this confidence in her 
powers, and trials are sometimes mighty deceptive. 

For the Ladies Race, betting is almost at a stand still, owing 
to all the prominent favorites having been backed at long 
prices, and but little money being invested on the outsiders. 
Madame Dudley is quoted at 5 to 2, Mary Clark and Elsie at 
3 to 1, and Marie Louise at 6 to 1. Better prices than these 
will be obtainable on the day of the race. On the Jockey 
Club Handicap, there is but little speculation, and the Cup has 
not been touched as yet, owing to the doubt as to which of 
Mr. Belmont’s entries will run for this event. 


THE BELMONT. 


3 to 1 agst. Harry Bassett(offered). 15 to 1 agst. Bonnie Scotland colt, 
4tol .... Stockwood. am Bonne 
9to1.... Mary Clarke. 15to1.... Nellie Gray (taken 
10 tol .... Elsie (wanted). freely). 
Wtol. y the Sea. 15 to1 .... Barbarian (nominal). 
10to1 .... Eolus. 1,200 to 1,000 that Bassett beats any 
12to1 .... Wanderer. named horse (wanted). 
12 tol .... Monarchist. 200 aget. 200 Lexington’s produce 
WO toy .... Breckinridgecolt (take againts the Field. 
20 to 1). 
THE FORDHAM HANDICAP. 
3tol t. Finesse. 7 to 1 agst. Niagara. 
3tol - Chillicothe. 10 tol _ M ietend. 
4to1 .... Ortolan. 10to1 ... Climax. 
7tol .... Leland. 10tol .... Garitta. 
Ttol . Echo. l0tol .... Nellie James. 


THE BATH RACES. 


Bath races were a success in every sense of the term. The 
racing was good, the fields were large, the weather was de- 
lightful, and the company most numerous. 

The principal feature of the week was— 

The Somersetshire Stakes of 25 sovs. each, 15 ft., and 5 
only if declared, with 100 added ; the second received 50 sovs., 
and the third saved his stake. About a mile and five fur- 
longs. 37 subs., 15 of whom declared. 


Mr. W. Lancelot’s b c Grand Coup, by Gladiateur—Aline, 


Es sckansicrsaraheaseaneasrniewnha ere yeah G. Jarvis 1 
Lord Anglesey’s br c Gopsall, 3yrs, 5st. Tlb.....T. Osborne 2 
Mr. W. Graham's b c Captivator, 4yrs, Sst. 4b. (inc. Tb. 

GD, cc cavins erccesresetese see Sadewdeskaea nee a 


The following also ran : 

Duke of Hamilton's che Monseigneur ; Mr. E. Potter's b f 
Miss Shepherd; Mr. Hadley’s b c Lord Berkeley ; Lord Roy- 
ston's b c Knightley; Mr. E. Brayley'’s ch c Mornington; Mr. 
W. S. Crawfurd’s b c Jubilee; Mr. R. Porter’s be King Wil- 
liam. 

The betting at starting was—2 to 1 against Grand Coup, 4 
to 1 Captivator, 9 to 2 King William, 10 to 1 Gopsall, 100 to 7 
Mornington, 100 to 6 Miss Shepherd, 100 to 6 Monseigneur, 
100 to 6 Lord Berkeley, and 100 to 6 against Knightley. 

When fairly in the line for home King William was disposed 
of, and, before reaching the distance, Mornington was beaten. 
At this point Gopsall appeared to be overhauling Grand Coup, 
but the instant Jarvis called upon nim he shot away from the 
Danebury colt, and won easily by two lengths. Captivator, 
Monseigneur, and Mornington struggled for place honors, but 
the first named secured the position three length in rear of the 
second and a neck in advance of Monseigneur, fourth, Morn- 
ington, close up, being fifth, and Miss Shepherd sixth. Many 


lengths away came Jubilee seventh, King William being 
eighth, and Knightley ninth, with Lord Berkeley last, beaten 
off a long way. 


crop of gulls will replace those who have got ‘a facer” on the 
race just decided. These tips range in price from half a dol- 
lar to five dollars, and exclusive information from stables is 
paid for at enormous rates. Harkaway, in Land and Water, 

writes thus on the coming event : 

On Wednesday next will be decided the great three-year-old 
race—the Derby—when I expect to see Bothwell win. He 
will not be a very good horse for the publiz, as the long-winded 
reviewers or analysts first advised them to back King of the 
Forest, then Albert Victor, after he won the Middle Park 
Plate, then the General, after carrying off the Criterion, and 
lastly Bothwell, immediately after he had won the ‘T'wo 'Thou- 
sand. With the exception of the Sportsman's special commis- 
sioner, I believe Lam the only writer who selected Bothwell 
for the Two Thousand and the Derby soon after he was de- 
feated in the Criterion, Whether he runs first or last at Ep 

som, he is the eau ideal of a Derby horse, and can give 
Albert Victor a 10lb. beating. He reminds me very much of 
our old friend Caractacus, having a good back and loins and 
standing rather short on the leg. He is a beautiful mover, 
and the easy style in which he passed Sterling on ascending 
the last piece of rising ground at Newmarket I shall never for- 
get. Idon’t believe Albert Victor will even get a place, but 
as something must get second and third, I shall select Rippon- 
den and the Zephyr colt. Grand Coup I felt confident would 
win the Somersetshire Stakes ; but I have no fancy for him in 
connection with the Derby, although he may finish well up 
with the placed horses, At Bath he carried Gst., whereas in 
the Derby he will have 8st 10lb. up, and the company will be 
of a little better class than it was on Lansdowne. As for the 
Oaks, I can see nothing to defeat Hannah. Pearl has been 
backed to win the double event, but the layers of the odds will 
have the best of the settling. She will not get placed for 
either the Derby or Oaks. 

Bell's Life stood Bothwell alone. The Sporting Gazette, 
also Bothwell. The Sportsman, Bothwell, Albert Victor, and 
Zephyr colt. The Hra, Bothwell, Grand Coup, and Zephyr 
colt. Sunday Times, Bothwell, Zephyr colt, Albert Victor. 
Sporting Life, Albert Victor and Bothwell; Ripponden for a 
place. Court Journal, Bothwell, King of the Forest, and 
Pearl. - 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. Whitehead, the inventor of the “fish torpedo,” will, it 
is stated, receive £15,000 from the Government authorities in 
consideration of his making over the invention to them. 
The number of vessels which passed through the Suez 
Canal in 1870 was 491, and their tonnage 436,618 tons. These 
vessels sailed under the flags of fifteen different nations. The 
amount of tonnage which passed through in British merchant 
bottoms was 285,188 tons, being 209,488 tons above that in 
French ships, which stand second, and is only 75,758 tons. 
Next to France and in rotation, come Austria, Egypt, Turkey, 
Italy, Portuguese, Spanish, Zanzibar, Denmark, Russia, 
America, Holland and Greece, the latter being the lowest on 
the list—viz. 48 tons. Not a North German flag passed 
through the canal last year. 

It is reported that the system of local instructors for tech- 
nical education of officers of the army upon one consistent 
principle, has not turned out a complete success. One of the 
defects in the system is that the attendance of officers is 
voluntary, and in some garrisons the number that have come 
forward since the commencement of the year has been so un- 
satisfactory as to call for “ special report,” and at one station 
in Ireland it is in contemplation to withdraw the instructor 
altogether. The instructor at Chatham has been transferred 
to Dover, as the school of military engineering has under- 
taken to instruct in the scientific section of education. 

The idea of naming the site of the ex-Column Vendome 
“the Place Internationale” is scarcely a compliment to foreign 
nations: on the contrary, rather makes them the partakers of 
a gross offence against good taste and civilization. If the 
Communists understood a joke we should recommend them 
to call the ex-Place Vendome the Place Vandale. 

While diamonds are increasing in value, pearls seem to be 
somewhat depreciated. The famous pearl necklace bridal 
gift of the Empress Eugenie to the Princess Anna Murat, 
has been sold in London for 90,000 francs. The necklace 
was made by Lemonnier, and its original cost not less than 
300,000 francs (£12,000.) 

The registrar of Killin mentions a curious physiological 
fact. One woman had been 27 years married before she bore 
her first child, two had been married 28 years, one had been 
married 29 years, one 3014 years, one 82 years, one 3314 years, 
and one did not bear her first child till 87 years after the date 
of her marriage. If it were left to the people of Killin it is 
clear the world would stand a risk of going out. 

Lord Overstone, a member of the Senate of the University 
of London, has announced his intention of purchasing the 
rare mathematical library of the late Professor De Morgan 
(valued at £1,200), for thej purpose of presenting it to the 
library of the new university building. 

Under the authority of Baron von Kuhiwetter, civil gov 
ernor of Alsace, a committee, consisting of Lord Lytton, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, and others, has been formed in London to 
collect and forward such offerings for the library of the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg as their literary and scientific brethren 
may be pleased to make. All books of « suitable sort will be 
accepted. 

The death is announced of Lieutenant-General Thomas 
Molyneux Willians, K.H., at the age of seventy-eight. Pre- 
vious to entering the army he served five years in the navy. 
He was engaged in the attack of the French fleet by Admiral 
Cornwallis in 1805, and accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809. He quitted the navy and entered the army in 
1811, and joined the 4th Regiment in Portugal. He had re- 
ceived the war medal with one clasp for Badajoz. 

The Guardian says that the Rev. J. A. Froude, the his- 
torian, has taken steps, under the Clergy Disabilities Bill, to 
divest himself of his clerical designation. 

Lorando Jones recently convicted at Parramatta, New 
South Wales, of blasphemy, and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisoment for some coarse and insulting remarks concerning 
the authenticity of the Old Testiment, has received a free 

ardon, and a bill bas been introduced into the Sydney Legis- 
— repealing the law under which Mr. Jones was con- 
victed. 


On Wednesday, the 17th,{the Royal Literary fund dinner 
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posing the toast of the evening, said the literature of a coun- 
try at any given moment was a test of what the national life 
was at that moment. It was a saying of that great living 
philosopher, Carlyle, that, after all, literature was the thought 
of thinking souls; and, if that were so, what its literature 
was at any time in a nation’s history was a question of the 
deepest moment to that nation. One of the great conditions 
of a healthy and a thriving literature was that it should be 
free. Literature when in any way enchained became like all 
other slaves, a miserable and degraded thing. There had 
been times when in England literature was exceedingly en- 
slaved in many ways—enslaved to tyrannical courts, which 
forbade people to think out their thoughts—enslaved to pa- 
| trons, one of the worst kinds of slavery. That state of things, 
,) however, happily, no longer existed. Nowadays our pub- 
| lishers rewarded authors with remarkable liberality, and bore 
| with them in a manner which could only be compared to the 
extreme patience of the English people in listening to sermons. 
It was announced that forty-eight grants had been made du- 
ring the year, amounting in the aggregate to £1,560. The 
subscriptions amounted to aboat £950, including a donation 
of 100 guineas from the Queen. Among the speakers were 
the Dean of Durham, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Wren Hoskyns, Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell, and M. Wolowski. 





An extraordinary riot is reported from Grimsby, in Lin- 
colnshire. One night lately, the house of Mr. Holland, sur- 
geon, & town councillor and magistrate, was surrounded by a 
mob, approaching 10,000 in number, and the windows on the 
ground and first floors were completely demolisked. Mr. Hol- 
land had prosecuted his cook for stealing a postage stamp. 
He did not press for more than a formal conviction, and she 
received the nominal sentence of one day’s imprisonment. 
The young woman went to Louth, where she had friends, 


and was told that her “young man” had declared that he 
would have nothing more to do with her. 
poisoned herself. 
ag was put forward, and popular indignation against 


burning tar barrels, and music paraded the streets, ending in 
the rioters’ attack upon Mr. Holland’s residence. 


is a hayrick like the first of May ? 
that is, made hay. y 
Grandpa: Have you heard that strange story about Miss 


about that. 


—I don’t know my lessons for to-morrow !———Making As- 
surance Doubly Sure—Henpeck : My love, I’m happy to in- 
form you I’ve insured my life. 
be ashamed of such a selfish action. 
indeed ! 


come to mend-his-city——A_ Gross mistake as it turned out— 
Buying matches in anticipation of the duty———Mrs. Jones 


Says to Mrs. Robinson—Your husband's quite a riddle to me, 
my dear. 
(cross stick, she must have meant),——— The Best Cure for 
Poverty—A sinecure.—Judy. 


German Silver—German piety. 


Because he’s a wetter un———A 
theatrical managers must be doing a bad business when they 
take to what are known as “leg pieces.” 
would appear to be driven to extremities. 



















































She thereupon 
A misstatement of the facts concerning the 


lr. Holland was the consequence. A procession of effigies, 


A Legal Fiction—The New Law Courts.—-—Eh ?— Why 
Because it is May-day— 
Knowledge is Power—Grandma to 





Simpkins’s elopement ? Little Precocious ; Oh, I know all 
Grandma: Indeed! I should like to know what 


it is that you don’t know. Little P.: Well, then, I'll tell you 


Mrs. H.: Then you ought to 
Insure your orn life, 
It doesn’t matter about mine, 1 suppose.—Fun. 


When the Revolution in Paris is over, why will Baron 
Haussman become a pauper? Because he will probably 


To me, my love, says Mrs. R., he’s quite acrostic 


Real Reformers—Matchmakers.———The Equivalent of 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Forget not this, ye working Classes, 
Who put both Bill and Bob in power, 
Fiercely they've fought against the masses, 
And bled them freely since that hour. 
The present position of the human race—In harness.— 
Will-o’-the Wisp. 


Why is a drunken soldier more eflicient than a sober one? 
n Obvious Inference—That 


Certainly they 


RIGHT TO A T. 
Since pew policy shocks all who judge it, 
And makes e’en your friends cry out “ fudge,” 
Oh, think no more, Lowe ! of your Budget, 
But prepare out of office to budge —Knight Errant. 


A letter signed “ Louis Duchene,” and addressed to the 
French peasantry, is now circulating among the villages in 
various parts of France. The writer says that he is “ not an 
author, ora man with a school education, but the son of a 
peasant who enriched himself by his industry, who owes 
nothing to any one and requires nothing from any one.” He 
would be “ indifferent to any form of government” if he did 
not love his country so much, “ and especially its peasantry.” 
The letter proceeds to argue that the only means of creating 
a Government in France which could restore prosperity to 
the people is “a plebiscitum, based on universal suffrage.” 
“ But,” it adds, “such a Government must not be the Gov- 
ernment of Thiers, who called the people ‘ La vile multitude ;’ 
nor of Favre, who said of them on the tribune, ‘Cette popu- 
lation imbécile de la campagne; nor of Gambetta, who ac- 
cused the peasants of lukewarmness at a time when they were 
dying for their country......... It can only be the Govern- 
ment created by an instinct suggested to the peasantry by 
Providence—that of the much calumniated Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, who has said that his friends ‘do not live in 
palaces and castles, but in village huts.’” 








You are Scre ro Ger Your Money's Worrs.—This new article 
seems to have been submitted to the most rigid and impartial scrutiny, 
A commission appointed by the American Institute have paid such an 
official compliment to its merits as is rarely youchsafed by cautious sci- 
ence to any “new thing under the sun.’ A large proportion of the 
leading hotel and restaurant proprietors in New York use it, and urge its 
use by others, over their own signatures; and men eminent in science 
have voluntarily come forward and indorsed it as an economic culinary 
staple, and as an unexceptional article of nourishment forthe sick. The 
material from which ii is manufactured—Carrageen or [rish Moss—is a 
lichen found in inexhaustible quantities on the coast of Ireland, and may 
be had for the gathering, without money and without price. Hence it 
will be cheap as long as the sea and the rocks last—which will be long 
enougn for all practicable purposes. Our main object in this article has 
been vo place what we believe to be a subject of great importance in its 
true iight; nothing more, nothing less. The Sea Moss Farine is manu 
facture! by a Company whose central depot is at 58 Park Place, N. Y. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
In 1870 Mrs. W. made, with her Wheeler and Wilson machine, 3,256 











took place. The Bishop of! Winchester presided, and in pro- 








vests, besides doing her family sewing for six"persons. 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BRALRTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


SAY COOKE & Co. 
20 WALL sTREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
HENRY CLEWS & COoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 
JOUN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACT, 

11 BROAD STREET. 








LEONARD, SHELDON & 


FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SIIERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 














Wat Srreet, Frivpay P, M., June 2, 1871. 


The statement of the Public Debt for the 
month of May shows a further decrease of 
$4,439,358, making the total decrease since 
March 4th, 1869, $226,323,076. This satisfac- 
tory exhibit must have the effect of materially 
enhancing the value of United States Securi- 
ties on Foreign Exchanges, and of facilita- 
ting the issue of the new National loan. 

The Money Market shows no change since 
our last report, the rate for call loans ranging 
from 2 to 3 per cent. on Government colla- 
terals, and 3 to 4 on the usual miscellaneous 
list. Owing to the superabundance of idle 
capital, choice commercial paper is in better 
demand at from 4!4@5 per cent. Gold has 
varied but little, the quotations ranging from 
11154 @11214, additional strength being im- 
parted to the market through the Secretary 
of the Treasury not selling in excess of the 
advertised proposals. Foreign exchange is 
quiet but firm on a basis of 11044@1103, at 
60 days and 110% @1107g for short sight. 


In United States Bonds there is a brags | 
to advancing quotations in sympathy wit 
the advance in gold, but the transactions have 
been on a restricted scale. The following 
are the latest quotations : 


May #6. June 2. 
U.S. 6's, 1881, epn....... 117%@1176 UT4Q@N7% 
U. 8. 5-20"s, 1862, epn....111K@111% 111% @n12 
U. 8. 5-20’, 1864, cpn....1114%@111% 111% @112 
U. S. 5-20's, 1865, epn....111\%@1117%, 111%,@112 
U.S. 5-20°s, 1865, new cpnl14. @1144 1144, @114%4 
U.S. 5 20's, 1867, epn....114 @1M4y 14K¥@114% 
U. 8. 5-20’s, 1868, cpn....1144@1143, 1144 @114% 
U.S. 10-40's, ex-cpn...... 1104 @110K 1104 @11l04 
U.S. Currency 6's........1154@115% 115% @115% 


Southern State Bonds are quiet but steady 
on the following quotations : 
May 26. 
Tenn Sixes, ex-cou - RY@ 2% W4@ WX 
‘Tenn Sixes, new T2%@ - 72% 7 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou.. 6 — 
Virginia Sixes, new. T3%@ TAY — 74 
N Carolina Sixes, ex-con 4734 48 ; : 
N Carolina Sixes, new.. % @ W 2W4@ WK 


N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 19¥@ Ww 19%@ W 
Missouri Sixes..... GBw@ 95% ier 4 95% 
Miss Sixes, H. & St. Jos 4%,@ % ow = 
ee Sixes, ex-cou. 77 @ 71 UW @ i? 
Ouisiana Sixes, new 68x%@ th 6Bx@ 68 
Alabama Eights. .. -108%.@ 104 108 @ 14 
8 Carolina Sixes, old... 74 @ 7 7 vi) 
Do new, Jan & July... B%@ & 6376 ty 


The Pacitic Railroad Bonds were quoted as 


follows : 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds.. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds. 


The Stock Market during the commence- 
ment of the week showed increased signs of 
weakness, with the exception of such securi- 
ties as were under the control of very strong 
cliques, and on Thursday the pressure to sell 
became so strong as to cause a material de- 
cline in most of the speculative securities. 
It is evident that the Market is no longer un- 
der the control of the influential parties who 
engineered the spring campaign, and the mogt 
contradictory rumors are afloat as to the 
secession of members from the old pools and 
the forming of other combinations to affect 
quotations before the accounts are closed for 
the summer months. After a sharp decline 
there is usually a rally, but the market con- 
tinues to have a weak aspect. The following 
are the latest quotations : 

May 26. 
American Gold........... 1114@ — - @— 
Del. Lack. & Western... 110%4@110}4 109 109% 

2K@ — 


June 2. 


ie 
Erie preferred 





... 51 @ 5 58 @ — 
MIE, cnc scccs coccee » Oa Geeee 1344 @134\ 
Illinois Central.......... 13544@136 — @- 
Lake Shore.............. 1144.@ — 1144K@ — 
Michigan Central........ 1245,@125 14 @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 99 @ 9975 WYO 98% 
N.Y. C. & H. Serip..... 945, WY 93 @ 8% 
Northwestern............ 86y4@ — 86 @ 86% 
Northwestern pref....... 99°.@ — WK@ 96 
Ohio and Mississippi... 50%.Q@ — IP4@ 4% 
Pacific Mail.............. 464Q@ — 4:5.@ — 
I  ond-c bicweviaemean 1223¢ @123 12136 @12234 
Rock Island...... ...... 119% @119%¢ 122%.@ — 
ig ial dees werened ee $7 
8 are 2 
St. Paul preferred... 814%@ 81% 
Union Pacific........ 33% @ 3354 





Wabash and W... Xe 627% 


Western Union.......... 595,@ 5935 57%.@ 573% 
Adams Express.......... $1 @ 81% 814@ 82 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 56 @ 56 56% @ 51K 
U. 8. Exprese............ 54 @ — 52 @ 5244 
CC 4 @50 45% @ 47 


The Liverpool, London and Globe Fire In- 
surance Company have opened a_ branch 
office in the basement of the Security Insur- 
ance Building, 239 Broadway. 


The N. Y. Shipping List thus writes on the 
present state of trade: 
In commercial circles there are no new 
features of special interest to note. The dis- 
tributive trade holds out well, owing to the 
moderate purchases made in the earlier sea- 
son, which necessitates a replenishment of 
stocks in many instances. Prices of most 
leading staples are tolerably well maintained, 
a fact largely attributable to the ease of the 
Money market, which enables merchants to 
carry their stocks without much inconveni- 
ence. When we reflect that the entire vo- 
lume of currency is almost as large now as it 
was when prices were upon the average at 
least twenty-five per cent. higher, and that 
the shrinkage in property values has rendered 
superfluous more than a hundred millions of 
dollars, we shall be able to realize the great 
fault of our present financial system, which is 
a want of elasticity in the circulating me- 
dium, such as would adapt the supply to the 
current demand for commercial purposes. 
But one principal reason why the present ex- 
cess of floating business capital — em- 
ployment is not absorbed for speculative 
urposes, or in new enterprises and extended 
~ a operations, is the moral certainty 
that prices must sooner or later come down to 
the gold standard, and that standard must 
be the general level of the commercial world. 
Besides, seasonable causes are restricting the 
demand for money as well as merchandise. 
The weather continues dry and hot, and grave 
apprehension is beginning to be entertained 
of short crops—one of the greatest calamities 
that could befall the country at this juncture 
of affairs, at home and abroad. This appre- 
hension gives a trifle stronger support to the 
market for some of the leading agricultural 
staples, in connection with the triumph of the 
French Government over the insurgents. 
Among the favorable indications touching the 
future, is the increased movement of agricul- 
tural produce from the West to the seaboard, 
and the prospect of an enlarged volume of 
our export trade. If this prospect shall be 
fully realized through the Summer, as seems 
probable, the balance of foreign trade against 
us will be considerably reduced. 


In pursuance to agreement the newly- 
elected directors of the Viaduct Railway held 
a meeting at 2:30 P.M. on Wednesday; pre- 
sent, Mayor Hall, Comptroller Connolly, 
Commissioner of Public Works Tweed, Alex- 
ander T. Stewart, City Chamberlain Bradley, 
ex-Judge Hilton, Peter B. Sweeny, Corpo- 
ration Counsel Richard O'Gorman, and many 
others. Mr. Stewart was elected chairman 


, | pro tem., and Comptroller Connolly secre 


pro tem. The certificate of election of the 
directors was read by Judge Hilton. A letter 
was read announcing the resignation of Wil- 
son G. Hunt. The resignation of Mr. Hunt 
was accepted. Mayor Hall offered a resolu- 
tion that the officers of the company be a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. Ex-Judge Hilton was then elected 
President, Hugh Smith Vice-President, Ed- 
ward P. Barker Secretary, William B. Dun- 
can Treasurer. The lots were then drawn 
for directors to be classified to serve terms as 
follows: Peter B. Sweeny, 1 year; J. J. 
Astor, 3 years; Henry Smith, 5 years; L. P. 
Morton, 4 years; Henry Hilton, 5 years; A. 
Oakey Hail, 1 year; F. A. Os , 5 years; 
Richard O’Gorman, 1 year; Hugh Smith, 4 
— Alexander T. Stewart, 3 years; Wil- 
iam T. Blodgett, 3 years; J. T. Johnston, 5 

ears; Richard B. Connolly, 2 years; W. R. 

ravers, 1 year; E. B. Wesley, 2 years; W. 


Charles A. ont, 1 year; Wm. M. 





Union Pacific Land Grants 
Union Pacitic Incomes... 


senor reerere con 


-- 12H@ 1027 | G. »4y ; 3; 
ae a oa G. Hunt, 4 years ; Augustus Belmont, aoe 


six | 4 years; J. J. Bradley, 2 years; W. B, Dun- 








,| The issue of a new § 


can,5 years; J. F. Navano, 2 years; Chas. L. 
Tiffany, 2 years; J. Q. Jones, 4 years; G. F. 
Delainer, 3 years. Messrs. John J. Serrel and 
Leopold Eidiitz were appointed engineers of 
the company. Mr. |< serene Marble was 
elected a director in the place of Wilson G. 
Hunt, resigned. The following resolution, 
offered by Mayor Hall, was adopted: Re- 
solved, That the books of subscription be 
opened at the office of the company, under 
the direction of Directors Stewart, Astor and 
Morton, as commissioners for the company, 
and that all subscribers or holders of stock 
subscribed for within ninety days after the 
opening of the books shall be entitled (pur- 
suaut to section thirteen of the act of incor- 
poration) to interest at the rate of seven per 
cent. on the amount or amounts paid to the 
treasurer, in pursuance of their subscriptions 
from the date of the payment or payments, 
respectively, to the time when one branch of 
the railway shall be completed and in opera- 
tion from Chambers street to Eighty-sixth 
street, and that scrip therefor be issued in 
conformity with said act. Rules were adopt- 
ed governing the «deliberations of the Board. 


%' |The following committees were then ap- 


pointed: By-laws—O’Gorman, Wesley, Hugh 
Smith, Travers and Lamont. On Accounts 
—Johnson, Jones, Navarro, Tiffany and Brad- 
ley. Executive Committee—Stewart, Hall, 
Astor, Tweed and Sweeny. Finance— Bel- 


| mont, Morton, Blodgett, Connolly and Lainer. 


A resolution was adopted that the premises 
No. 261 Broadway be leased for a term of 
three years, at an annual rent of $13,000, to be 
for the use of the Board. The Board then 
adjourned. 


COMMERCE OF THE PorT.—The Custom 
House returns for the month of April are 
but just completed. They show the imports 
of merchandise and specie at this port (gold 
value, less freight and duties), to have been 
$32,967,661, an excess of $3,595,365 over the 
corresponding month last year, and a decrease 
of between three and four millions from the 
same month in 1869. This brings the im- 
ports for the first four months of the calendar 
year to $135,947,111, against $109,161,305 
same period in 1870, and $119,517,750 in 
1869; and for ten months of the fiscal year 
to $284,337,065, against $231,785,255 the cor- 
responding period last year. During the ten 
months, the receipts for customs reached 
$119,838,242, against $107,920,157 same time 
last year, and $103,213,258 the year before. 
The exports of produce, foreign merchandise 
and specie) mixed, or specie and paper value), 
in April, reached $28,523,103, against $16,- 
396,441 same month in 1870, and $17,176,688 
in 1869. This brings the total from January 
Ist to April 80th to $101,981,220, against 
$63,572,097 same period last year, and $62,- 
579,843 in 1869. For ten months of the 
fiscal year the record stands as follows:— 


Exports 1869 1870 1871 
Mase, & prdce..$132,626,879 $165,428,805 $186,301,913 
EP a: 32,342,031 24,754,420 64,685,061 





Total exports .$164,968,910 $190,188,225 $250,987,004 


The return from the Bank of England for 
the week ended the 17th of May, gives the 
amount of notes in circulation as £24,302,660, 
being a decrease of £139,855; and the stock 
of bullion in both departments as £24,077,037, 
showing an increase of £760,226 when com- 
pared with the preceding return. 


The London Times reports as follows from 
Frankfort : 


“ Frankfort advices state that the apprehen- 
sions as to the probable influence of the in- 
tended large French loans have greatly sub- 
sided, and that it is believed the French Go- 
vernment will negotiate a heavy amount, 
payable in long terms, with a cosmopolitan 
combination of bankers, whereby the burden 
will be divided among the different financial 
centres. Germany could then take a large 
portion without any pressure, as 200,000,000 
thalers treasury bonds (about £33,000,000,) is- 
sued for war pu , will be called in, out 
of the proceeds of the first installments of the 
contribution. The German stock markets, 
therefore, maintain their firmness, and al- 
though, — to the high prices to which 
shares have advanced, speculation is now re- 
stricted, new issues are daily introduced and 
readily subscribed. Among these have been 
$2,000,000 New York Midland, and $1,000,000 
Grand Rapids and Indiana bonds. Omaha 
Bridge bonds have reached 90, and few now 
remain in first hands. Central Pacitic have 
receded 2 per cent. in consequence of the 
issue of $2,000,000 California-Oregon, gua- 
ranteed by the Central Pacific at 81. A sub- 
scription for $2,000,000 New-Orleans-Mobile 
bonds has been fixed for an early day.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette of the 20th says :— 
An increased amount of activity in the Stock 
Market followed yesterday upon the publica- 
tion of the Bank return. Consols, which 
closed on Friday, the 12th inst., at 93 5-16 to 
93 7-16 for money, and 933, to 9314 for the 
account, were yesterday at 93 5-16 to 93 7-16 
for money and for the 1st of June. 1.cduced 
and New Three per Cents. were at 9114 to 
915,; Bank Stock, 235 to 237; Exchequer 
Bills, 1s. to 6s. prem. ; India Ten-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Stock, 206 to 208; India Five per 
Cents., 1117, to 11214 ; India Four per Cents., 
1004¢ to 1 Mf India Bonds, 15s. to 20s. 
prem. ; India Five per Cent. Debenture, 10214 
to 10234; India Five-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Enfaced Paper, 107% to 1073{. Many de- 
scriptions of Foreign Securities are lower. 
e panish loan has caused 
4 slight decline in the old stock, 








THE INSURANCE INTEREST.—A conven- 
tion has been in session fora week or more 
in this citv of very great importance to the 
public. There are delegates from California 
to Maine, and from all intermediate sections 
of country. They are all representative men 
of the insurance interests, and in every de- 
partment and variety of insurance. Some 
of them are State representatives, like Mr. 
Miller, the head of the N. Y. State Insurance 
Department; Mr. Noyes, of Connecticut; 
Mr. Clark, of Massachusetts, and others from 
more remote sections of the country. When 
we state that in this city alone there are over 
150 life and fire companies depending upon 
the State for their charters, and 275, includ- 
ing those from other States or foreign com- 
panies, some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of the business done in this city 
alone. The result is only to be counted by 
millions upon millions in money, and by 
other questions of almost equal importance, 
aside from property. We are glad to learn— 
indeed, the delegates sent to the convention, 
and the representative men from this city, 
would hardly warrant any other conclusion 
—that there is manifest every disposition to 
promote the interests of parties insured, as 
well as the insurers. The inefficiency and 
insecurity of many companies has long 
been apparent, and just as soon as this has 
been discovered, they have generally gone 
by the board and wound up. The business 
has been and is overdone, and much compe- 
tition, though it may cheapen a good thing, 
does not always add security and economy to 
the thing cheapened. What is needed, with 
the absence of everything like monopoly or 
combination, is something like assimilation of 
State laws in regard to plans, superintend- 
ence, protection for the public, and general 
rules of government. Efficient committees 
have all these subjects under consideration, 
and, with a good understanding among all, 
are coming to conclusions which, it is be- 
lieved, will result in great public good.— 
N.Y. Express. 


The track of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is laid twenty-two miles west of the 
Mississippi, and it will be laid across the 
Crow Wing River, and beyond, as soon as 
the bridge across the latter river is com- 
pleted. 


The Eau Claire (Wis.) Free Press says: 
“The first shipment of iron for the continu- 
ance of track-laying-on the West Wisconsin 
Railroad beyond Menomonee passed through 
here on Saturday last, and ronsisted of ten 
car loads. Sufficient iron will arrive to build 
ten miles of track West of Menomonee to 
yremey Station, and is now being put 
own.” 


The West Wisconsin Railway has com- 
menced laying iron from Menomonee, the 
ye Western terminus, toward St. Paul. 

t is considered as a settled fact that the last 
rail to make the connecting link with St. Paul 
will be laid before January 1, 1872. 


Work on the St. Louis and Southwestern 
Road is progressing rapidly, and it is expected 
to be in working order to Evansville and 
Shawneetown by the 1st of November. All 
but 35 miles of the grading is done, which is 
in course of construction. The track is laid 
75 miles from St. Louis East, and 12 miles 
from the Western terminus. The distance 
to McLeansborough, where the road branches 
off, to Evansville and Nashville, 100 miles, 
will be completed by September. 


The Springfield and Northwestern Rail- 
road has been put under contract for con- 
struction to Lewistown this season, and good 
efforts would undoubtedly secure the ex- 
— of this line through Knox County in 

ine 

It is stated that the line between St. Paul 
and Sioux City, commonly known as the St. 
Paul and Sioux City Railroad, is the property 
of two companies, the St. Paul and Sionx 
City Company owning the part of the road 
completed from St. Paul to St. James, 122 
miles, and Sioux City and St. Paul Company 
having under construction the 151 miles from 
St. James to Sioux City, 50 miles of which 
will be built by August next, the remainder 
by the Fall of 1872. 


TANNER & CO. 
- BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, AND 
EXCHANGE. 





ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND GOLD 
EXCHANGES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SuBJEcT 
To CHECK AT SIGHT. 


Buy and Sell, at current market rates, the 
FIRST MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH 
AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD CoO. 


Interest payable August and February, in 
New York, London, or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, free of U.S. Taxes. Present market 
quotations 977,c.@983¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO, 
| No, 11 Watt Sr, 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. a | Ask. 
U. 8S. Obligations, Railroad Bonds, 
; ” Mich. new 1st mort. 8s, “82.......... cea 
gy dt ~ “aekgeebenaecneeniy Mais Ti |] Mich. South. & N. 1. 78 Sink Pund.| 101% 
U.S. 6a) Pacificex-coup........... ae rey”) “ do a 2d mor ee , s 99 
TS 63" SE Hs 117 qs i a. ee & St. Paul 1st mort. 8s. % | lo 
U. S. 6a, ‘81 —_ Cee Basie s eaweiginiees ri S| NT, do a si J 
t —_aaan aa i o 73-108, convert......... 9 WwW 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, 2 coup So cane ena tale — 112 . rg - @ mbit ; tu! be 
J tt. tem... i] 112 orris & Essex Ist mort. 102 1023¢ 
O. S.G8, 0ERy, The bm east esting ~~. gh ene Vi36 983 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "65 goup er nd 114 1143; do Construct Bonds Swe 
. 8. 63, | 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, '67 coup. axioraeedtes 114 114% || New “." Ce ent Ist mort........< ane 
eoeecseve . . see ghee esse esece 
U.S. 63, 5-208, 68 oon Se ae Ee ii4y 1024, 102% 
TOG... - +22 - eee eee +: Ry 9 
U. 8. 59, 10-408, coup................} 19% “4 rt 
08s. 109>, 845 ata 
an 
1 
State Bonds. ao 102 
x ¢ 7 101 ‘ee _Z eee i 
a =, ba ampseecint wi New York & New Haven és... 98 
do. 6s, 7378. b desinehs enabielbe aie oe 
ao. TM, Wey eeep..........-.. 110 ‘ Othe, ~| Biles, tet mrest.............5.4 M8 102 
| 110 eco eee ee 9 Sug 
eae ay 5s. Res aeaee A. B . 
8s. - tenes : oe Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 99 100 
Arkansas 7s, L.R. & P.'S. Em... mictota ” Peninsula 1st AQ. Se dates hacia’ as a” 95 
Pittsb. Ft. W, & Chic. 1st mort.. 108% : 
I Di aesdcricsnsneeednege 112% pies do do 2d mort. 5S 
do do 3d mort 
Georgia 6s, ‘72 ye.. hannseces abewes 89 aie : 
- § See ; eee yl Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. "90..........) 85 
Niinois Canal Bonds. “70............ 101% St. Louis & Tron Mountain..........; 944 9 
OR PML. bosons asocsndub vais 
do. War Loan..............-.---. tree Toledo & Wab. cons, conv.. seus 9035 
0 Ist mort. ext WA aioe 
BGURDGD. 2. 5.0 ceccncceccse 70 72 do 2d mort.. ee aug 
do —inew. es os do Equip. Bonds... ech nities 
do Levee Bonds Gs...........] 68 7 Tol., Peor, & Wars, Ist mort. E. Div) 8839 a 
do do 8s.... eases at eaee do = Ast mort. W. Div........ By 90 
Mic a ek ETL 100 Silas Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. . 92% 7 
do Ja, 6Band “i8..............| 100 owe do Land Grante, 7s.............. 83 835, 
do %e, War Loan............. 100 sees Ree uy 
Missouri 6s, coup...................- 95% 953 
do 68,H. & St. Jos............ 4 = Rallroad Stocks. 
N. Carolina 6s old................--.- vq 47% || Alt. & Terre Haute.................. ~ 30 
do 6s new....... 26% 2K do eT 60 61 
do Special Tax............ 19% 5 
} Fund > mapa » = gi hee g Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 2% 3 
Chie: < Piensa sieicanetacnclece ade 120 
Ohio 68, "75 «2.22... e eee ee eee eee oe preferred A eee 120% rete 
: : 104% Chica ° &N. ——. ES *v 87 
ee a, eee x 98 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 12234 fi ™ 
South Carolina 68.................... 763 we Gpicego, Burlington & Quincy. seeeee 160 
do new Jan. and July coup. . 63% | Gide A ater Se _ Souber' D x 89% 
a ee =" ) "Gol. Chic. & Indiana Central... .1.!)] "333 | “aaig 
DOUIII I, i595 02-20 0000esncsee 706 | 70% Il ne). Lack. & Western............... 09; 109 
do new Bonds............... W% 10% |] Dubuque & Sioux City. nen reed 
0, ere: 68% SE iinccckldewasniesntawerce exces 29% 997, 
+ ro ene EE EE sees 74 do preferred ans as 0% 
do registered old.............. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 100 100 
City Bonds. do preferred ........ ed wie 
NGS Aviantes ca noenuieése 133 135 
New York 63, °75....4..--.- 2020000005 eo ao preferred........... aot a eB 
do 53, » TE 100 
do ~ = ESE ES sees Joliet & Chica 93 een 
Se. ee er .. hnvis Centra = pee aes 
Brooklyn Pa Water Loan. Mg 95 Lake Shore & Mic higan ‘Southern... 1144] 114% 
do ts, Park Loan. . x ae 
Jersey City W. A.................... 98 a & Cincin. 1st preferred.....| 29 Foe 
ER ns snciigineacnsene deena anne d preferred. . Z 
INTE. 5 sc tcingewdennsencesoecns Michigan Central....... ae 125 
New Orleans Consols................ Milw: — & St. Paul. 624 62 
preferred ‘a 81% 81% 
Rallroad Bonds. Mors & SE i iicnde's senecouied 9439 945 
SBges & Susquehanna ist Bonds...) .... osee New Haven & Hartford............. PP 171 
do 2d Bonds...) 93% | 434 || New Jersey......... 128 ae 
oo do 3d Bonds...) 91 do Yentral.. 112 113 
Alt. * = Haute Ist mortgage....... 99 102 N % Spee & Hudson River 99 Pore 
2d mortgage pref. =: 867% Scrip Certificate. . 9339 935 
do SEAGIG: 6... cicres.. W 73 New York & — Haven.. cone 158 
(2 See 147 acek 
»' Norwich & Worcester bad nb Nee stinainine eons see 
Boman! Briand S Bite os aon. el ta : tte & mS preferred Railway......... MET cos 
mies > | renee i) m4 
7. eae 49 . 
Chie & Alton Siiking Fund---) wor | 2 pivtsburg, Pi Wayne & Chicago gaae] Woy | uy 
do Yet Mortgage... 103 | 1035¢ |! St Louis & iron Mountain 7" 7""| “Bost | a 
oe. Burl. & } 8s, Ast mort...| 2133¢ | 114 | war _— “prefered Dabs a on 
hic. & Milwaukee Ist mort......... 94 a wien." 33% 33%, 
Chi oS B. 5 ee = 100 re Se ve 
oO = eee Bes a 
do cons. conv. = onal Coal Stocks. 
> a. . Bonds. a 983 | 100. || American Coal Co................... 62 % 
Chic. , Rock Island Taciac is 102 104 Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 35 40 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 2d mort......| 100 ra Delaware & Hudson Canal..........| 124 125 
do mort..... 95 pn Pennsylvania Coal Co.. Rr ite 222 
do 4th mort... 85 we En Mountain Coal +ceccehnen ae oe 
cons. 8. F... 92 93 ilkesbarre Coal........... aeenwn 60 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 103 ane, 
Col. C ms. & Ind. Central = oe.  s « % Miscellaneous. 
ia aioe Ssbive a vn sin cee «oe eove 
Del. Lack. & West. Ist mort. 99 100 Boston Water Power wie ee 
DU aevsecs 966 7 | __ ey 15 ceaaRe man at 83 84 
Dubuque & Sioux chy Ist mort. vw sees a OS aa 5 6 
> ee 8 8% 
Erie 1st mort. extend...............- 100 101% do 10s Trust’s ae path or mias 22 28 
do lef mort.end...................| %8 «+++ || Pacific Mail... cesses] MM] 4539 
do %@, 2d mort., °79...............+- 95 snes uicksilver Mining Shc 13 13% 
et oe eee 92 923g jestern Union Te esraph mas 713% 58 
do 7s, 4th mort., ’80.. Sits 8g Steen RE : eS 
do %, Sth mort., °88................ 82 ae 
Galena & Chic. ext..............+++. 101% ~~ Gold Bonds, 
do OS ers 9536 First Mortgage. 
Great ye 1st mort., °68......... } site 
1st mort., *88...... . 933 | 93% || 6s Central Pacific.................... re ed 
= 2d mort., "93......... 85 8534 68 Union Pacific. 93% 4 
6s Kansas Pacific Int. Feb. & ‘Aug.. a aie 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr. dit .... |{68_ do do _ Int. wane oe Dec... er 
er & St. Joseph convert......... 104% | 1047 || 6s Missouri Pacific................... we 
i 2. > eee 101 -.... || %8 California Pacific. ee 
do 1st mort. and Siaking Fund.| 913g | (92 || 7s Rockford, Rk. Island & St. Louis. ace 
on River 7s 1st mort. "69... Waa eels = + Louis & South Eastern........ cui 
782d mort. Sink. Fund, 85.1 105 ae Chicago & South W: ion ree aoa 
Do 7a 3d mort. ° sTace.e canine Settle aca (Guaranteed by Chic. RL. 5 Seances sn 
is — York, pores & Midiland.. ae 
i 7°75 We BORGGe FRCENC.... ...........ccc00 bk 
Illinois Central 7s °75................ 105 “++ |l 6s Georgia  erogy ‘Aid Bonds. : ree 
Lack. & West 102 iene ee Le 
Lake Shore Divid. Bouds. eves | Wells, Fargo Express......... ||... rg 45 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882,........... - ones ’ 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
Dee a OEE: 6 voc ckescckcsevess $145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin... . $80 00 Gold. _Steerage. $30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool aud Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, ntwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Soe panes, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Gr 


Beis Steerage passage, = 111 Broadway, Trinity 
ing 
CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


For Liverpool. & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 

Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currenc *, 
First CaBIn.. P STEERAGE . 
Do toLondon..... Ki Do to London.. 35 
Do to Paris Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S ‘S| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

Payable in a vunie in Currency. 
Liverpool...... Liverpool.............. 
Halifax. . | 15 

Tickets ‘sold to “and tom , England, Treland, and the 
Continent, at moderate 
For further iaieeandion, “epoly at the Company's 


office 
“JOHN @. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. |" 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


om... ..(Now Building.) ENn@Lanp....... Setetene. 
Eey Do a 3, 

Rouans. — 3,800 tons. HELVETIA.,.... 3,3 * 
OS Re 4.0 ENNSYLVANIA. aan “ 
FRANCE........ 8,512 ** VirGinia........ 2,876 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 ““ DENMARK....... iad 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Cabin $75 and “ sSusreney 
“* prepaid from Liverp'l,Queenstown.$ 75 ** 
** to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. “ai: - 

Steerage, hen iverpool 28“ 


repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
jlasgow, and Londonderry............ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, , Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’ s EMIGRATION 


AND 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SalLine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwar ards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates, 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard..... June 3, at 3.00 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. —_ Freeman. .June 7, at 9.30 A.M. 
IDAHO Capt. Price..... June 14, at 3.00 P.M. 
MANHATTAN. ‘Capt. Forsyth... June 17, at 3.00P. Pa 
FM. 





OLORADO....Capt. Freeman. June 21, at 3.00 
WISCONSIN. ‘Capt. Williams. . June 28) at 2.00 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). 9 
GE sare trnicawen ct (Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


” 


freight or passage, ap’ 
30 WA. BR’ GARRISON, Agent, 


a ee ow ae 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’ ~ 
THROUGH LINE 
To California and China, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Cana! 
Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Panama 
Railway with one of the Company" 8 Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MANZA 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
~~ aang TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult 
Baggage-masters accompany bag gage through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protestors. 

ggage received on the dock the day before sailing 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre. 
fer to send them down early Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free, 

For passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York 

F. PR. B ABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES 7 BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGULAR MAIL Behl sailing on the 2d cf 

every month: 
SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Trvkiepaven. 
your AMBRICA, Capt. G. 5. SLocuUM 
REMACK, Capt. Wier. 

ys splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and aeaning For engagements of 





























Nos 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 


McLeod & Remmey, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 

HELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition pex 

annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies? College. 

Lpenpuented by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 

put on pe eapem $236. Presipent: The Very 
sHmuth, D.D » Dean of Huron. 


“EM Tor parla apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
; est. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 
‘he check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY 
68 Trinity Building. P.O, Box 6028, N, % 








ro or & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL 

LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cut 
gat cushion, at ‘greatly reduced prices, 

bles, complete, 
responding rates, 
Centre Streets. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


R PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 
Perry's Comedone aud Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druy- 
gists oe. 


New 65x10 
275 each, and other sixes at cor- 
arerooms, corner of Caual and 





TARRANT'S .. 





Suzi ApewIENT 


When penne are ont of health they want to know. 


in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that Pract being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if a om languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 


that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the howels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 


cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up~ 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 


Convatenpentn, who have used the Seltzer Aperient aq 
alterative, what it has done for you. 





STONINCTON LINE. 

For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Capt. Wm. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hutv. 
From Pier 33, Foot or Jay St., Norra River, At 4 
P.M., Dairy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines. 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's 
Express ‘fice, No. 944 Broadway. 

Teight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCEK, President, 





Stonington Steamboat Co, 















How it has ‘banished your pain, and uneasiness, and, 
given you a regular habit of body without weake ning 
you. The billious too, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has goneastray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 


that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorativealka 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salt 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if there is any Paget under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other oy ailments to w hich, | as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that "TARRANT's Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER AP#BIENT is a potent neryine aq 





well ag an alterative and eatbartic. 
Sold by al) Druggists, 
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THE ALBION. 


[Jone 3, 1871. 











GREAT 


NATIONAL LOAN, 


i=” New Five Per Cent. Bonds 


of the United States. 


The Treasury Department is now able to promise 


years of private capital now retired from active busi- 
ness, and of the cash Savings and Life Insurance 
premiums deposited with or intrusted to the provi- 
dent institutions of the country—all seeking the most 
undoubted security, pledged to be kept free of all 
taxes, under national or local authority, and content, 
provided this object be assured, with moderate rates 
of interest—will, no doubt, ultimately absorb so much 
of these New Stocks as may not be taken in volun- 
tary conversion of the United States 5-20s, or mar- 
keted abroad. 


Cc. C. NORVELL, 


that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a good 
part of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan of the 
United States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 
quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in 
the present month. The Subscriptions to the Loan 
now amount to $62,000,000, and it is expected that the 
Subscriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly 
when the Certificates and Bonds are ready for market 
abroad as well as at home. The whole sum of Five 
per Cents offered to the public generally, and to the 
holders of United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualifi- 
cation, is $200,000,000. When this amount, to which 
preference is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of 
the Five per Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the New 


In charge of the United States Loan Advertising. 


TREASURY OFFICE, } 
New York, May 2, 1871. f 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Loan of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 


will be offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four 
and one-half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of 


Four per Cents, the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, u der and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
Congress : 

FORM OF 5 PER CENT. BOND. 





INTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881 | 5 perm cent. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE 8UM OF 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ‘“‘An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt,” ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by L. Act “approved 
San ‘anuary 20. 1871, a nd is it the er 
the United States, after the first Prod of May, A 
1881, in Coin of the standard value of the wai ited 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the da Of the date hereof, at the rate of 
FIVE PER CENTUM _— annum, payable quarterly, 
on the first day of Fe ; May. August, and No- 
vember, in each year. The pr princi 1 and interest are 
exempt from the payment of al bey or Duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form, . or under State, municipal, or local authority. 





WASHINGTON.... 
Botered............Recorded............ 


Register of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tious of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and 
coupon bonds of each denomination except the last 
two. The interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant 
Treasurer, or d d y of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly, on 1 the first days of February, May, 
August, and November, in each year. 

The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 
paid as conveniently to the holder as on the Coupon 
Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 
proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and receipt for the 
Interest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of 
the United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the 
address and order of each holder, on or before every 
quarter-day, is preferred to such attendance. This 
check, payable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New 
York, (or such other office as the Stock is registered 
at), will be negotiable or collectable on the indorse- 
ment of the owner or owners of the Stock. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, the subscribers to, or pur- 
chasers of, the Stock in its registered form, (which is 
a ccmplete protection against theft or other losses in- 
cident to Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer) are ad- 
vieed to give their Post-office address in full, and to 
notify of any change in the address between quarter 
days. 

The whole proceeds of the new loan will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and lation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to 
these proceeds, the 5-208 are now being reduced by 
purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in 








connection with the existing Sinking Fund process of 
the Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest 
of the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan 


creates no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenues derived 
in Gold from Customs is constantly lessening, as it 
has been doing for two years past, the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent. Gold Interest. 

The ist of May schedule of the Public Debt, which 
has just been published by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, shows a rednetion in these Stocks since the 
April schedule of $12,215,700, and a further lessening 
of the yearly interest charge thereon of $732,942. This 
leaves the total yearly interest charge in Gold $111,- 
982,034. In the same month the Treasury paid and 
cancelled $2,470,000 of the Three per Cent. Currency 
Debt, reducing the whole of this debt bearing interest 
to $51,023,000, and the yearly interest charge thereon 
to $1,537,470. 

The proposed {further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is 
As 10..0W8: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 

per cents for new five per cents of 1861... 

By exchange of 000 United States 
six cents for four ans a half per cents 


- $5,000,000 


steidieibacind eared 4,500,000 
tes 

.. 14,000,000 
Tota) saving per annum by refunding. . $23,500,000 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. Hl. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 
EsTaBLISHED................. 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MaNnaGeERr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


? M. Arcurpap, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A.'A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. ‘Sruarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Li verpool & Lon- \Sinas 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTEs, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED 8Y 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





' 











The large and rapid accumulation in the last tew | NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 


WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8734 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are or. the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 
CHICAGO BONDS 


f the denomination of $1,000 compen or registered, 
payable July Ist, 1890. Interest at 7 pa cent. pon 
annum, payable ist of gonegrr and Ju Principal 
and interest payable in New York. 

The yyw A bay of these Bonds amounts to 2, 
000, and in ing $50,000 maturing in 1872, which is 
the entire — ip aes of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
recommend the investment to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,| 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any mut of the world. 


A. c. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, vie: : ia 
current Bank Notes, State, City and 
Bonds and Coupons ht and sold on commission 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Price: 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 

(i Collections receive especial care. 

New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 

Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Howse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY betitene aga. 


' London. 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Station: Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap ean Books, 
Ber ae. Pocket Cutlery, P cards, ‘Chenmnen, Wallets, 


&c. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 


TO AGENTS. 
There is no more popular publication to canvass 


for than 
THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is he known through- 
out the country, and the that are offered 
as = are worth more e qmount of the 





Very el terms a are fe to Pm ~ te trustworthy 





SEUURITY AND SAFETY. 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 
OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 


From Jan 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over ._~ 
Million Acres 


from Government. U which, to 
gether with the Road and ell its * these Bonds 
are & 


First and Only Mortgage. 
Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 

slature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing rece a ts. But 
34 Miles more Road to build, forw e iron is 
already purchased, and” all the work me AL. contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 
Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold. 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 

The connections of this road with the Northeru 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 18 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR Ok THE ComPanr. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only... . . 650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others secking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class In t Securities, Paying Large 


Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
12,000,000 ACRES 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 














3,000,000 icres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
tg for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 


These lands are near the 41st Ty of North 
Latitude, — a mild and healthy clima' for 


gous _——_ raising are ae by any in 
Un hed Sta 

Convenient to > market both east and west. Prices 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 

Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for en di 
and Teocugtien ty jaws, and 4 be tak ak 4. - we 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the paces am | 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pale with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P.R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 








